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CHAPTER ONE 


“OH MY GOODNESSl” SHOUTED PODGV NURSE MORGAN, RUSHING INTO 

the Nurses' Mess Room. “Whatever do you think?” She was out of 
breath, and her large bosom jellied as excitedly she closed the door 
and ran to the group in the easy chairs. 

“I know— -don’t tell me,” answered Nurse Grant, the Canadian 
“there really ts a Santa Claus!" 

“The Nurses’ Association have declared a three-day holiday!” 
suggested blonde Nurse Charteris, looking up from a book. 

“Stupid!” said Nurse Morgan, and in a torrential rush continued: 
It s amazing, absolutely wonderful. I can hardly believe it, indeed. 

She’s conuiig here. Incog whatever it is; you know — in disguise, 

1 mean. Tonight; and she'll be in Room Two— though, of course we're 
not to call her that. It’s truly wonderful — I've always wanted to see 
her— she s my favouritel” 


What are you talking about, kiddie?” Nurse Logan asked plumr 
T ^°San was dark and big-eyed, and all the nurses were 'kiddie 

confidante. Kind-eyed Ella. 

Ur you!” corrtinued Morgan, her chubby, gleaming fact 

“But of course, the film star!” 

book^anS interest. Nurse Charteris put down her 

^■W^sZ^soT- ' 

“When?’’ 

“What’s she in for?” 

nice^TLTh? bearer o? war. 

the centre of attraction in the Mess Room'^%hat Pleasant to be 
girls laugh most of the time anrf Pi?a i Canadian made the 

Trimmins was the envy of most so that i/d dn’M^ Margie 

positions for the rotund Morgan Now\hl» ^ tmporianl 

told to get Room Twrreadyr%\*?fo*l? M^^"r * J^st been 

called Miss Smith. It’s all ^rv hush Beii_though she’s to be 

that she starts work at the Denham StuLs L i big Wm”"" 


/ 
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'‘That's right,*’ added Margie Trimmins. "Why should she travel 
all the way from Hollywood to come into an Englisli hospital? 

“Yeah— come to that why didn't she go to a big nursing-home— ^ne 
ol those classy joints?” added Grant. 

"Because of secrecy!” Morgan told them. 

"Aw. stuff it!” sa!d Grant. The other nurses, too, were beginning 
to doubt; Morgan looked a bit crestfallen, but, in thinking it 
again quickly in her mind, she revived herself with enthusiasm. But 
it*s the truth I’m telling you. She v/ill be here at once. 
tired and exhausted, and is to have a complete rest before 
film — that’s what I was told. And she will be in Two. 

Smith tha» she is now, till she is well All very hush-hush! adoea 

Morgan. 

"Sa-«ay, if this is on the level ” Grant began. , 

Of course it is. and, Nurse Logan, you are to see Matron 
away — there’s also a patient for Room Five— appendix a 
Stewart — we are going to be busy. Isn’t it exciting? said ’ 

She hurried out, her broad beliind wagging as she went. • 

burst into ’Brightest and Best of the Sons of the Morning rter voiw^r 

echoed along the corridor, high, piercing. . ,, 

"I wonder why Lutma didn’t go to the London Clinic, museu 

"Mavbe for the same reason as that Leftcart-Spratling in Six, 
replied Trimmins mysteriousiy. 

‘What do you mean, kiddie?” Ella Logan r-^marvan’s 

"Don't tell me a smart, rich gal like that wouldn t go 
or the Elizabeth Fulcher if she had a clear conscience. 

•‘Oh. don't talk rot, Nurse!” even-room 

"Well, why ceme to us? Were a hospital . that’s 

private ward. Why come heie.^ — forty miles from L 

what I want to know!” said Trimmins. K«r..r 

"Forget It. kiddie!” said Ella. 'The air s good down here. 

"The air's ail ri;»ht in London, ’ replied Trimn^ns. kiddie 

Well,” said Ella. ' Tve got to see Matron. ^ here! 

will you?” she asked Grant. “Just fancy Lutma Bell coming 
She was ever so good in fands—did yoM^cit? 

• Yes-not half bad.” said Nurse Short. She was a junior P 

than one realized not a bit as one expected. Sort of bream 

'^''"She'll probably look awful in reality,” added Trimmins, "with 

!.sr' 'to, EUa repHed. •Now. Kidd.e, do be ofl 

with you- I must fly, too. „,ini„a i vawn 'Td better go. if 

say it? “hrilled" a, this crop o, patients 
L°“,d“lL,d“ be.?ded'’G.dney I oL; Mrs. Draybridee ,n Four and the 

=“:t:,Mt;on,n;rbod s g.., fitted h.n, 

■‘Oh, /inn!” said Trimmins, sarcastically. 

g.ft to Charter, s, you meanf sa,d Grant, the Canadian. 


“Whafs that? Don’t tell me he’s given our Evelyn a big build- 
up?" Trimmins inquired. 

Charteris blushed and didn't answer; Mike Mahoon was not her 
'dea of a romantic interlude. She pulled her glasses away from her 
nose and looked away. 

"You betchal" Grant told Trimmins. "I was taking the pan out 
of Mrs. Draybridge's room, and I heard him give Charteris the old 
business. You know: ‘Gee, kid, but I could go for youl' ’’ 

Trimmins looked a little put out, but laughed. 

"He's a pain in the neckl" Charteris said. She poked her spec- 
tacles back on to the bridge of her nose and pretended to read. 

"He’s a pain in the—” 

."All right, kiddie!” Ella Logan cut in quickly. "Do hurry, Nurse." 
she turned to Trimmins. "Sister'll be along in a minute.” 

• "Oh, all right,” said Trimmins, "but the way she crepe-soles down 
the corridors makes me sick! You lucky devils — I wish I was off 
tonight! 'There’s a dance on at the Majestic, and I wish I were there.” 

"Good God, you’ve had all day off, Nurse!’ Ella Logan replied 

"I’ve got to sleep— haven’t I?" Trimmins asked. 

"Not from what I hearl” answered Grant with a grin. 

"Oh, bottomsl” said Trimmins, as she started towards the door. 

"Don’t forget, Nurse Charteris sends her love to Mahoon!” Gran 
houted out after her^ Charteris took no notice. 


Trirnmins walked along the corridor and took the Nurses' lift to 
the Private Ward Wing. She frowned as she walked. It wasn’t 
that she was annoyed at Mike Mahoon's apparent inhdelity — she 
was too hard-boiled to believe a word the little rat said to her, but 
she did think she was stringing him along nicely If he was showing 
My sign of interest in any other nurse then she, Margie Trimmins, was 
disappointing herself. Mike was one of the best song writers in the 
country. In Mike’s opinion he was th best. Certainly he had plenty 
w money, and you could do anything in the world with money. Money ! 
Dresses and perfumes and drinks and good times. There was nothing 

f Margie as the lift approached the Private 

ward. It was the only thing that mattered. She'd have to put the 

pressure on Mike. Just a wee bit lust a little added attraction as 
tt were. . . 


She opened the lift gates and walked down past the bathrooms and 
lavatories on one side of her and the kitchen on the other to the two 
«nu-pnvate wards. One, Room A, was for men and had four beds 
m it , the other Room B, for women patients, also had four beds. There 

journalist in the men’s ward, but for the rest the 
dreary, thought Margie. She passed the Sister’s 

fato th^ "'8'’' “"'I continued on 

Thev ^ ^ seven private rooms in this wing, 

a tidv KiJ guineas a week. Seven guineas was quite 

sevM^ sneezed at. You could do a lot with 

thl wiSovJfof ® seen in 

M sea-front; it was pale blue tulle— 

Md would smt her down to the ground. That would make Joe Edwards 

thaMo?rSh^ mouth It would make Mike Mahoon do jul 

cleM-^d iSf ^hen the ciast 

make riSlt eipression. That would 

g pe all right. Margie Tnmmins grinned but almost at 
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once let the grin drop away — she suddenly realized that she hadn t 
got the dress— that she hadn’t got the seven guineas. She thought 
about this, becoming bad-tempered as she did so. H’m! The only 
thing to do was to get the seven guineas. Money! That was the 
only thing that mattered. Money gave you a good time. 

She looked in, after a perfunctory tap, on Mr. Gidney. w^ 
oeacefully reading, and he bade her ’’Good evening very pleasantly. 

Margie nodded and went out, after a quick “All 7hm!Sh 

for his reolv He was a bald-headed old bore, thought Margie, though 

[ndeed to be very H.tle trouble to He ,n for a 

nephrectomy and was now recovering and had another four weeKS 

‘°^Mar,ie passed tbe next iisuK 

Star, and purposely leaving ^ banged loudly on the 

she went along the Passage to Roorn Six. "^"^Leftcart-Spratling 

‘■Maybe it’s the life you lead!" bfa^nd^'yl" 

.■?5u‘’w:irtrvou?re“‘ourof irerol" Trimmins sa.d unkindly, and 

''^Bitebr Blteb, Bitcbl thought Cynthia, and hauged at her pillow 

Margie put her head round >''e door to look ^atMrs.^Dray- 

bridge. She was lying staring at faint look of greeting 

weeks now. Her eyes moved to Margie and a famt^looK 

appeared in them, and then . |j richt- I'll be back to sec 

Ma°r^: Tri^nma smiled'’'s«ee7ly“ showing a pleasing row of he. 

own teeth, and entered, with. he snule.nposU,on 

see^.^^r!’ lu^S l^tuaruas and with a bright 

k ♦ VtaiH and he had a large jaw. He was about as Irish as a 
He looked at Nurse Trimmins^ "Could I go for 

“Sure I missed you! I jes’ wait for night-time, he 
^ 0 °; ated. "Then. ^TppinT h.s hungers he sa.d quicklyr^'^y. hone, 
th?t ain’t bad, is it? I'll write it for you It amt b.id Its an 

tde«i ” 

• wh^t— why that— I jes' wait for night-time— it's idea 

for night-time — yeah, yeah. . . • 
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CHAPTER TWO 


MIRANDA STEWART, THE NEW PATIENT WHO WAS GOING INTO PRIVATE 
WArd, Room Five, would have been very surprised to know that 
she was not the last person to report to the hospital that evening. 
The authorities had requested her to be in by six in the evening, and 
Miranda had frankly rebelled at that. After all, the 'Operation was 
not until noon the next day. Pure red tape— that’s all it was. Con- 
trary to her parents’ wishes Miranda telephoned to say she could not 
possibly arrive until after dinner. The authorities told her it was most 
irregular, but, nevertheless, Miranda had her way. Not that she was 
usually ‘difficult’, in fact rather the reverse. Miranda, if anything, 
was, perhaps, too docile, her fault being that she was an only child. 

‘nice’, and, as was often the case, only daughters 
with nice parents could become problematical. Miranda would have 
been extremely surprised to learn that someone was arriving later 
than she, and even more staggered if she had known it was the film 
«ar, Lutma Bell. Miranda liked going to the pictures, and she always 
went to the Lutina Bell productions. Even Daddy knew that Lutina 
Bell was a film star and not a brand of face-cream. Miranda would 
tf.f- she known that the authorities had agreed to 

well, after midnight, but if one 
H ^ o“Ght to get one some privileges. 

driving the Ford Prefect, and quite soon tLy 
could see the outline of the hospital, a two-storeyed buildin<» as it 
lay straight ahead, silhouetted in the moonlight. 

said her father, very brightly Daddy usually 
ucceeded in being trite on all tremulous occasions. ^ 

thoulht ^ American prison than a hospital, Miranda 

on the left Til, ® *”d a small house 

aSd a iii, ’ gangster film, there ’d be a large searchlight 

llillllisl 

MraSr '‘’a'u e'’e'„ 

ance froS, “ SaoHike appear- 

very- cold andXrbidcSng ^here, it seined 

a row o^f ?h1ni^ med’S? "c^e^ut an^ 'If'" wearing 

took poss^ioAf the car and 

;i£S''r 


inefficient if they hadn’t been! And yet, too, if they had made a 
mistake, and the family doctor, Thumpson-White, had forgotten to 
book the room and arrange for the operation, she could have used that 
as a great excuse not to go through with it. Not to go to Canada not 
to bother about anything. But there she was trudging down a long, 
brightly lit, parquet-floored corridor, with the porter ahead 
father, slightly awed but feigning admirable casualness, and now that 
they were ‘in the thick of it’ he had stopped that infernal song, ‘-nnst- 
mas! why did I agree to all this, and with Canada so near— a Canada 
I may never see. Suppose — I wonder if I ought to have made a will? 

■‘We'll take the lift.” 


Awaiting the arrival of Miranda Stewart Bell 

Trimmins sit at a desk in the corridor of the ^ard 7,\Veli 

black, scarlet-lined coat around her. Idly she thought retroyect.vely 

took lier to an early lunch and the P»ctur , threes She was 

‘handy-and-footy’ in the back row of Jhe o"e-and-threes^ 

back at the hospital at three-thirty, an 

thirty seven, and she slept soundly despi • . j alarum 

energetic colleagues on the nearby recreational field until 

went oft at eight. . . . jt ^a^^n’t quite the 

Yes. mused Margie, it drive an evening gown 

‘pairfect’ day. There wasn t a sins,le m y, U Mahoon 

or a glass of champagne in it. sighed.^^Wefl.^^ 

wouldn't be in hospital much . uj— ijjgs her, especially with 

pressure on; she’d taken quite a « overlaoDcd by half an 

so many people about— the day an^ "‘^^Ihllous that h^e could hardly 
hour, and from the way he reacted it was it hadn’t 

wait to take her out properly, p^haps ' but it was 

been an exciting kiss-for her. He wasn t deal man^^^D^^^ 

surprising just how much you could ^ ^ had slipped 

things arising out o( a little “Jidn t fool Margie 

back into nrst place again. That ^jth their pale 

Trimmins. she wa.s far too cool-those willowy blondes w.tn^^^ 

eves and their ’I'd-rather-read-a-book look were the h 
ones you had to watch . . . the designmg hussies. ... 

Nurse Trimmins sighed and glanced at the .f t 

th"rs h-e?r ^ 

envied tor their positions. 

“Good evening — this is Miss Stewart? 
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“Yes, that’s right.” 

We were expecting yoU' 


)» 


A ^ 

(What, again I thought Miranda.) 

" — at eight!” continued Nurse Trimmins. 

“I’m so sorry — but my wife — she's not used to this sort of thing 
—the worry of it all — well, you know. We had to attend to her, and 
that made us late,” Mr. Stewart explained. 

"Yes, of course. Room Four. Will you come this way?” 

They followed her along the corridor past the two semi-private 
wards and along the corridor with doors leading off to private rooms. 

They entered a neat, pleasant room, with a chest of drawers and 
mirror. There were also a small table and an easy chair, two ordinary 
chdtrs and a large clothes’ cupboard. An electric fire and central 
heating warmed the room. Flowers from her mother were already 
there to greet Miranda. It was all rather impersonal, but not half as 
bad as she had pictured it. And, besides, being in a Private Ward 
made a big difference. 

Nurse Trimmins had obtained a good glimpse of her new patient 
and noted with annoyance the natural fair hair, the big, baby-blue 
eyes and the soft mouth. Another of those 'casual' ones! she thought, 
decided there and then she was not going to like Miss Stewart. 
It was, perhaps, a feminine trait more especially pronounced in Margie 
that she mentally made up her mind to dislike any woman as attrac- 
tive as herself. Expensive shoes and small feet, thought Margie, bet 
she s had it soft. A scream her Ma fainting. Huh! They all lived a 
pretty cushy life all right. A 'lady'; a positive 'lady' I 
T suppose we'd better say good-bye now, Daddy.” 

I suppose you’d better, thought Margie, unless you want him to 
tuck you up and give you a good-night kiss. She looks the sort who’s 
airaid of the dark and wants a night-light. The Trimmins upper-lip 
curled up very faintly. ^ 

I’ll— er— see you tomorrow. What time can I 
father turned to her. 

operation is at noon. It would be better to 
It may take a little time, and afterwards we 
give tbe patients somethmg to make them sleep once they’ve come out 

she suggrst^d^*^“^' hospital at twelve-thirty . . 

goodTucicr and— er— 

off turned. Md, after a brief pause at the door, went 

Off do^ the corridor whistling the inevitable ‘Soldiers of the Queen’ 

MirlnT"""? down the bedclothes and thumped he pillow as 

“You’d ond Lgan to^en U 

Plo^se." she said. • 

sh,. Miranda inquired, with a hint of pugnaciousiicss No 

“Must I?> weighed,” said Nurse Trimmins. 

‘Yes, of course/' 

‘Tonight 

A faint smile illumined the supercilious face of Nurse Trimmins 
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"This is a hospital, and it is usual for everyone to be in bed by eight" 
thirty. Lights are out at nine-thirty in the big wards— — ” 

"That’s why I engaged a private rooml" flashed Miranda, on the 
verge of losing her temper. 

Engaged! thought Margie. What does she think this is — the 
Hotel de la Splosh? 

Miranda began to put some of her clothes into the chest of drawers. 
‘T’ll probably read till about eleven," she continued. 

"I’ll come back for you in about ten minutes," said Margie, curtly- 

"Very well." , 

Miranda waited until she had gone, and then sat despondently 
on the edge of the bed. Oh, Crippen! It was just like being bfc*c ^ 
school. Rules and regulations. And treating the patients as if they 
were prisoners. Cell No. 5 she was in. Gosh, after all. she wasn t ill 
yet. They could insist on all that lights-out stuff after noon tomorrow, 
when she would be ill. and be only too glad for all that stuff. An^d 
now, oh, everything was rotten, and she hated the nurse, and t e 
hospital was so depressing. And she'd have to sleep in a strange be 
and in a new room, and that always sort of unnerved her. Blast. 
Why did she decide to go through with this wretched operation? it 
obviously wouldn’t benefit her at all— it was only a safety measure 
because she was going abroad, and she was, really, quite all ngn • • • • 
She wanted to cry, but, remembering that the nurse would be bade 
shortly, she began to undress, first selecting a pair of 

tive pyjamas from one of the suit-cases. "111 show her! she murmured 

When Margie returned. Miranda was sitting in the read- 

ing a new Rose Macaulay novel. She wore a dressing-gow 
some very transparent and expensive pyjamas. If 
shocking or annoying the nurse, that fact was not shown in the latter s 

face. . , 

"This way. please,” she said, impassively. 

They went down the corridor and along to the lift past the swing 
doors. Nurse Trimmins operated this, and *hey wef down to he 
ground floor. Here, along a bright corridor, pas the Night Matmn 
and a Ward Sister who were making the rounds, through a bg . 

where the recumbent bodies of somnolent Sanitas 

vaguely outlined in the soft firelight-thc m.^d, 

oranccs ether and excretions assailing Mirandas unaccustomea 
nosS-and Into a small room where there were steaming bowls of 
instruments in sterili2ation. In one corner of the room were tne 
scales. Miranda got on to the platform, and Margie adjusted the 

'^^'"Thank you.” She noted the weight down on a chart. 

They went through the ward again, and Miranda held her breath. 

One man v/as moaning in a very alarming voice. 

"Is he — being attended to?’ Miranda asked. 

"I expect so.” Nurse Trimmins replied curtly. elevator and 

Callous cat! thought Miranda, ^^ey g Probationer was 

Miss Stewart?'’ 

•'Yes, thank you." 
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“It’s down that corridor, fifth on the right. I’ll be down shortly,’’ 
said Margie, and went off to wash, preparatory to attending to the 
various dressings for the night. ^ 

Miranda got into bed and read some more of her Macaulay novel. 
It was a good hour before Nurse Trimmins returned. 

“Hallo, still reading?” she asked. It was quite obvious that 
Miranda was. “Aren’t you going to sleep now?” It was quite obvious 
that Miranda was not. 

“No. I said I’d probably read till about eleven.” 

“Very well, but you’ll have to take some medicine tonight.’ 
“Why?** 

Wh*^ you usually take to cleanse your- 

SvJt f 


“Oh, I see. Well, Eno’s or Ex-Lax.” 

cascara, if you don’t mind.” 

breaW^t^^^””^***' ^ really have anything? I won't eat any 

see, it’ll help you take the oxygen and 
gas b^tt^r— if you re empty, I mean/* 

**Yes, I see/* 

The nurse, meanwhile, had produced three pills. She poured out 

decanter. Reluctantly Miranda took- the pills 

ana made a wry face. 

"fm" ^ ® sugar? That was awful!’ 

«<a 1' * piece down right away.” 

^ some coffee in about half an hour?” 
clu^^^^ asked herself ; a blinking night- 

Nurse— Nurse — what is the name?” 

It’s Nurse Trimmins.” 

“Nurse Trimniin?” 

“Trimmins — with an ’s’.” 

sii 

In th. cT4 Jsho Se5 

we„t"r„ =°''' 


no idel she was so ni' up tffl noTth. ^irhfsfs,l'’T"r- 
information about the famous cf^r o 4 volunteered no 

followed the Sister and theTeTcher^^^^ thought Margie, as she 

just be suffering from sh«r mto Room Two, she couldn’t 

A serious-faced film executi^?w S »^ “®^‘^ all that. 

blue suit was with her and two London collar and a neat 

decided, getting interesting!%hey left 
star whilst they retired to Sister's room 

Margie Life?*VouTouldn*? i/that 

»t had been-maybe she wi^erl ni ^®®®' Well, maybe 

up and printed up a .hougS 


look too bad Not nearly as beautiful as they made her look in films 

Now what the devil was wrong with her? 

Why didn't they tell her— they'd have to before the night was 
out. Perhaps Sister would be back in a jiffy. Gosh! This 
ing. Margie knew there was some funny business going on Why had 

Lutina Bell come to this ‘dump’? Why had 

She bent down to slip the sports coat off the film layounte, and 
as she did so she caught a sudden whiff of brandy. Margie s eyes 
widened. She glanced quickly at the door, and then hurriedly shook 

the patient. , ,,1.1 a.„ /...f 

“Whit's the matter? Huh? Hey. leggo o me. will yah. Aw. cut 

t out!” drawled Lutina Bell. , » *• fha 

Nurse Trimmins gasped. Jumping Jehoshaphat! Lutina Bell, the 

famous innocent-faccd film star, was cock-eyed, 

drunk— a nice little touch of acute alcoholism! Gleefully Margie put 
the screen star to bed. 


CHAPTER THREE 

SIPPING OVALTINE WITH HER JUNIOR AT THREE IN THE MORNING. 

her Junior ven- 

turned t^rem^ark^^, Margie replied, smiling -retly at her ^ 
ledge. Sister had confirmed it to her later. . So 'hat was the mystc y 
No wonder they had spirited' Lutina Bell to wit. 

and not taken her to a London nursing-home. ^hat a 

she had heard the arrival of a new have been 

nerves: it made one positively envious. Miranda wou 

startled had she seen Lutina. York. Lutina had 

Oddly enough, for the first two days ou ^ g Magnifique 

■mpressed all the on 

with her charm, her simplicity, her co p admitted, at the risk of 
—but two days was a long time it mu^t . ^ without 

disappointing twenty million film Producers, Lutina just 

a drmk or two. Under dire threats from he jocks. 

had to keep sober for 'he Photographers at 

A force of seven of the C-K-L Pt‘bb<^‘ty ^®P stepped out of the 

follow and stay with Lutina from 'h%">®tnent she st pp 

TWA 'plane at the Gibbons Field and had^b^^^^ 

and delivered by the four West 9 ' ? .omehow ors gratia artts, 

her from the Los Angeles Airport. And. somehow, or « 
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Lutina had remamed to the relief of the Associate Producer who had 
been sent with her to England, quite normal until that party given by 
the Cuban on the second night out. At which particularly gay soiree 
!a belle Lutina had become, as one guest put it, 'slightly pixilated’, 
and as another, less kind, ‘positively plastered, old boyl’ After that, 
Lutina decided to enjoy herself. Knowing that she had only three and 
a half days of unlimited fun and perfect freedom before she reached 
England for her film in that country, she was determined to enjoy 
herself, there being no nasty make-up wizards to report on those 
tell-tale circles that had a hiccup-like way of appearing after any 
indiscretion in which she might indulge. 

Of course, on a picture, Lutina had to be careful, very careful. 
She knew, indeed, that the camera did lie, but there was a limit to 
that which the poor camera could do. It wasn't as big a liar as all 
that. Of course, with the aid of Bud Ernshaw {Dean of Make-up, as 
he termed himself in the trade papers) and her pet lighting expert, 
not to mention a number of trick head movements Lutina had learned 
that hid the bad angles {and, of course, any amount of shading round 
the jaws where the effect of too much gin and baccardi-had begun to 
make them just the tiniest bit flabby), the camera could be made to 
lie . . , up to a point. But one did have to be careful. And no one 
knew better than Lutina when she had reached saturation point. 
Now, away from newspapermen, at sea on the S.S. Magntfique, she 
could 'take her back hair down' and have 'one hell of a swell time’ . . . 

"Phooey to my British Picture!" said Lutina Bell, for she did 
not like the idea of doing one of her contract films at Denham, Ux- 
bridge, England, instead of at the usual C-K-L plant in Hollywood, 
You see, Lutina had recently fallen in love with Jan Sebastian, who 
was under contract to Allegro Productions, and she did not want to be 
parted from the almost equally famous male star. Lutina wanted to 
squeeze the very last drop of romance out of this succulent affair, for, 
m truth, most of her loves, in a white-heat of emotion, blazed for 
approximately five to six weeks— the heat mostly on her side — and 
this idyll was a mere fortnight old. . . It hadn't really reached its 

high spot, as it were. Thus, Lutina was loath to leave California’s 
sun-kissed shores. 


Now, ^ she lay in that deep sleep, she dreamed, and as she dreamed, 
occasiorially she would talk — not in the refined ‘bastard’ English 
acc^t (that was not too Mayfair for Kansas and not too American 

slangy, racey tone that was the real Lutina 
Bell, who w«. indeed, bom Mabel Beets in Minneapolis. Minnesota— 
but who the hell ever heard of a film star with the name of Beets? 

congratulate herself. She had. to use her own 
wwds (the sort of speech she used when she was too intoxicated to 

H ? "Done good," Yes, she had 'done 

Sn?.! • elevator man in a second-rate 

Md ® '‘^‘«g for liquor, three children 

^ u grumbling. It was lucky. Mabel Beets 

fookt tha hn" importance of those moon-calf 


When she was seventeen there^ wasn’t a guy who was halfways 


good-looking at the University who didn’t think she was Tops. Sh 

had what it takes, and little Mabel knew it, thank you. 

But when it came to thanking— then Gaylord A derdyce was 
the only one who deserved that, she supposed. Gaylord with his 
Town car and three roadsters, his English-cut clothes and his fathers 
million dollars. It didn't take little Mabel long to ensnare young 

Gaylord. It was, she persuaded him. his ^ ^ 

should be a film star. And it was. of course. Gaylord Alderdyce s two 
hundred and fifty dollars that was tucked in her br^'ere that ea^W 
morning when she entrained for Hollywood if not ® 

fifty-then h.s father’s!). And. of course. ^^5 ^ 

rourse He was well, he was her sponsor No. o/ course, that w^n t 
all: he was a darling, he was quite perfect, and she’d 
Well, that part of it was quite true. She co^ldn t very well ^ 

she got her^tart. Of course, she’d have made her to “plywood 
somehow and if Gaylord hadn’t loaned her the 

sZeone else would have obliged-and liked it. But then, she couldn t 
Gay“rd. in fact she often wondered if he ever saw her on th 
screen if he realized that Lutina was his little Mabel Beets. 

ITa good three years after she had first arrived m Holl^ood before 
she gof her first ’break’. And it was another two 

—she had had only two weeks of her allotted six witn jan 
and everything took time 


Of course. Mabel had run away ‘ron; -^he train came 

Hollywood sure was a disappointment at nrs . oathetic- 

right into Los Angeles, and apart the town, -Los 

looking palm trees m ^y?®J^Hjfferent to Kansas or Minneapolis. 
Angeles wasn't such a whole lot diHerent to ^ 

It seemed awfully ’hick York’s greatness, least- 

New York, no doubt, but it hadn t g ^ about 

aways that’s what she .fup ^ew York U was nice and sunny, 

Los Angeles being hic,s and not didn't seem much sign 

but there were no studios to be seen, fijm-fan papers that 

of film stars either. But she so maybe she'd 

Hollywood was quite a fhe day^ She thought she had 

see heaps of film stars a little later in the^^^ to Hollywood. 

better take a look-see at Los . j neople pushed you, and 

It was hot carrying that suit-case ’ ,t^aU^neighbourly. except 

everyone seemed plenty bu^ and no ^ marines, 

for one fresh sailor-and Mabel drew the hhe ^ ^ 

There was a limit to all ^hmp- After s ^ shetmanaged 

store and had got talking to the boy ^ho jerked th 

to steer the conversation and the fact that 

boy gave her a quick glance, no ic • gaid “Lissen, sister— 

she was wearing her best dress— and. grinning, said. 

you take my advice you’ll go on j cornel It was lucky 

That v/as a swell greeting! " a"d asked why; 

Mabel was tough. She munched ham-on-rye an 

though she could readily have spat in the masher s ey 


“Well, I can see you aim to try and break into the movies. Well, 
you're crazy to try it!" he told her. "You’re a pretty kid— an’ I’m 
not just giving you the ole line," he continued quickly, "but I see 
too many of ’em — too many sweet girls come into Hollywood and quit 
a year or two later — plenty sowed-up — an’ broke!" 

"Yeah. Well, mister, here’s one girl who doesn’t quit and who 
don’t get sowed up. Furthermore, I gotta bank roll,” Mabel told him. 

"You need it," he said. "I’m not fooling you," he added. "I 
used to work at the drug store on the corner of Vine and Hollywood 
Boulevard. I seen these dames coming ofi the trolley bus with their 
suit-cases and that eager, 'Hey, I’m here and where are the movie 
' studios?' look in their eyes. I’m telling you, sister, they’ve got cuties 
in all the shops on Hollywood Boulevard just as pretty as you. You 
take a tip, go home!" 

Mabel finisTied her sandwich slowly. "Don’t worry about me!' 
she told him, slipping off the stool and holding her hand over the 
- counter for the check. "I can take it — and lick itl" she said. "Now, 


just where is this'place they call Hollywood?" 

"Okay, don’t say I didn’t warn you," the soda-mixer replied. 
"You'd better take a bus, give you a chance to see a bit of Wiltshire 
Boulevard." 

He gave her elaborate instructions on how and where to catch th^ 
bus, and she thanked him casually, but went out with bumping heart. 
She sat on top of the bus. but didn’t think much of Wiltshire Boulevard 
except it was plenty wide and it seemed that there was one hell of a 
lot of cars on it. There were more palm trees and lots of cheap homes, 
and it was still scorching hot and she must remember to get some sun 
glasses. Well, now she was in Hollywood, at least, she must be, because 
she saw a street called Gower Street and some large buildings with 
‘Columbia Pictures’ on the outside, and the conductor came up the 
stairs and shouted "Vine and Sunset, this is you, missl" So she got 
off the bus on the corner, and it was certainly quite a busy corner, but 
not much sign of any more studios or film actors or anything, so she 
took a chance and asked a man if this was Hollywood, and he laughed 
and said, "Well, it always has been!” and walked on. 

Luckily there was one of those big Drive-In cafes, so she went to 
get a ‘coke’ there and sort herself out, because, if this was Hollywood, 
then Hollywood sure was a bust. 


Yep, it was Hollywood all right I — so the girl who served her said. 
She was a pretty little thing, the fluffy would-you-protcct-me type 
that some men went for. She gave Mabel the same sort of searching 
look that the boy in the down-town drug store had given her, and said: 
"Come to try your luck in the movies?" Mabel nodded. The girl 
made a grimace. "So did I,” she said, "close on two years ago now.’’ 
"Didn't you have any luck?" Mabel asked. 

“Look at me— I’m not working here because I like it!" the girl 
replied. ‘‘The dice are loaded against you, take my word for it,” she 

added. Mabel thought: this seems a frame-up. They don’t seem to take 
to strangers here. 


.1. “I of you, kid.” the girl added, as if reading Mabel’s 

thougMs. My name’s Marie-Louise. I’m telling you for your own 
good, ^pu got any folks?" «> .» j- 

“My iha and pa are alive, sure.” 

set some dopgh and go on back while 
the going s good, Marie-Louise said. "What’s your name, anyway?” 


“Mabel Beets. Don't you think I'll get in the movies?” 

“Listen, Mabel. I’ve been here two years, and I ain’t even seen 
the inside of a studio,” Marie-Louise told her. 

“Did you try?” 

“Did I try? Say, listen to her!” Marie-Louise replied, addressing 
the gods above. “I’ve got talent. No kidding, real talent, but I 
couldn’t get in. ‘Register with Central Casting , she said, mimicking 
the studio officials, “and try and register — with all those thousands on 
their books— and if you do get on— you get one call in Rye yf^p: 
Hollywood— nuts to Hollywood! — I wouldn’t mind,” she added, ii i 
hadn’t got talent, but I’ve got talent. Can you sing and hoof? she 
demanded, almost aggressively. 

“Well, not professionally, but ” 

“There you are!” Marie-Louise interrupted. Well, I can, and 
good too. An' I been here two years and I still ain’t worked. 

“Are you still — er— trying, then?” Mabel asked. 

“You bet I am, ” came the quick reply. “If I got one days extra 
work I’d quit this dump— just like that!” She snapped her fingers to 
express the speed in which she would depart from the ^rive-In Cafe. 

“Gimme another coke, will you, Louise, said Mabel, and thoug , 
‘Mabel Beets— you’ve got to figure this out!’ 


Hollywood Boulevard stretches straight 
up the suburbs of Los Angeles and the wealthy ^«‘dejit.al section of 
Beverly Hills. It is. perhaps, the most famous street m the ^rld. 
It is. thought Mabel, quite one of the most 

certainly, with trolley cars running down it and ^ 3,1 

houses, far too many Five-and-Ten-Cent Stores and d g .. 
the block corners. There were palm f ^ 

glamour, except in the shops and cafes. Therein. 

tresses, were lovely girls of all shapes, sorts 
stars. The film studios were not on the Boulevard, m fa - P 
from Columbia, the others in Hollywood were not even m walking 

distance; certainly not on a hot day. friend 

All this and more Mabel had gleaned from her 
Marie-Louise. It was at Marie-Louise s suggestion that she wa Keo 

up Vine Street and turned left on the celebrated 

for Wilcox Avenue. There was a small hotel there called he Carlisle^ 
You could get a room and shower for a buck and a half, 
putty-coloured stucco, oblong-shaped building of two storey • 
large electric sign in which several of the light vere mis^^g. 

perched almost top-heavily on the roof. Iri the Jounge we 

of well-worn sofas; and parched, potted old-time 

The reception desk was managed by a P^^^P^tually smi Ung old t.rne 

actor. Dusty, who was fortunate in obtaining a J° 5 - iTj/kel 

cmild be a good friend when you were so flat you couldn t find a 

to pay for a shake down. Dusty often slipped you the _^sriong ^ 
apartment for the night, when the Boss had gone to bed t. 

you were out by morning, early, before the Boss was np- 
^ When Mabel asked for a room. Dusty quickly P^^^^ 
reception desk to see if she had a suit-case. Too lueeage 

into the Carlisle without any luggage; you had to 

to get in. even at the Carlisle. And the Carlisle a new ^ 

as a hotel. There were a number of people sitting and standing 
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in the lobby, that day when Mabel walked in. She was to learn that 
there were always people hanging about there; some had even got the 
him make-up on; actors and actresses hopefully awaiting a call. Some 
of them put on make-up to go out for lunch in the hope that they 
could make some folks believe they were working, though, of course, 
it took Mabel quite a bit of time to figure that one out. But out-of- 
work actors weren’t the only people who stayed at the Carlisle; there 
were others, like Lou Murtagh. He was a writer. A continuity writer, 
to be more exact. You see, you had to specialize in Hollywood. 
Everyone was a Specialist. Continuity writing, which was a form of 
scenario work, was Lou's speciality. Right now he was having a bad 
time. It seemed that Lou had been over to visit his Supervisor's wife 
when his Supervisor was previewing a picture down at San Diego, but 
his Supervisor came home early. Lou was no longer working at that 
studio. In a way he was quite a specialist at this. He was in the 
lobby when Mabel signed the hotel register. He was on the 'phone to 
her five minutes later, introducing himself and calling her ‘Miss Beets’, 
and suggesting that he could show her around, that he knew the ropes 
and could be of some assistance to her. Mabel knew the type, but she 
had another advantage; Lou didn’t know Mabel. Lou. paying for 
lunch at the counter place across the street and thinking he was getting 
to first base, never so far as went in to bat, but Lou paid up all right, 

just as long as Mabel wished it. He was soon nuts about her Mabel 
saw to that. 

Marie-Louise came and visited her at the Carlisle, and talked 
Dusty into giving Mabel special weekly rates at the hotel, and she 
explained just how Mabel got to the various studios and the names 
of one or two boys in the Casting Department. It seemed that the 
hrst thing a girl did was to hook a guy with a car. There was a lot 
for Mabel to learn about Hollywood. 

pretty nice place if you were a millionaire with a 
large estate at Pasadena and a beach house at Malibu. It was a pretty 
you were a star with a Rolls-Royce car, a fat film con- 
^act and a mansion m Bel-air. It was even a pretty nice place if you 

m H^olljnvood— and the climate was nice if you had to be out in it 
all the time— It was pretty ‘easy' in Hollywood, even for a beggar 

had ambition; for a girl who didn’t want to^be 

wold XoS/hell,""' 

last^v^iv'l nioney. or rather his father’s money, didn’t 

M?rtaeh^<'‘l"®’f®r" out-of-work writer Lou 
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to act in pictures— before they’d look at you. There was one excep- 
tion to this rule. You might get a lucky ‘break’. Or you might get 
‘in* with the higher-ups. And, Mabel told herself m one retrospective 
mood, as she lay in bed at the Carlisle thinking it time she sent 
Ma a letter to say where she was (and to see if Ma could scrounge her a 

few dollars to keep going), to w^t for a X 

might have to wait ages. It was. then, a matter of getting m the 
higher-ups. And that required a certain amount of campaign 
One thing was certain. Hollywood certainly wasn t going to lick 

Mabel Beets. 


CHAPTER FOUR 

MR. MURTAGH SUGGESTED THE X?t5."^''The? 

film star could attract a public if she called herself Beets . * J 

spent a whole afternoon on the beach at Santa Monica tryi g 

Wh‘at° tL hell? When I get there," Mabel said, "they ll call me 
But then Lu didn't kniw Mabel's will power. 

^d'nTc o’:^. ':ch:n;rnrand°cU^:i^Sin‘’g aK o. ^.-'1 Be^ts. 

.h^ngT;^:;e g^eitts ^ TX'ioit \rrr^„“’ 

with /iwad on, air ol a third-rate musician and the waist of a FiBh 
Avenue mannequin, was a tall young man wc g carried a 

Hollywood, this apparition was striking. 

■•Got that, ahead!” said Mabel writer— writes those 

.•Yeah-I know. It-he’s a screwy foreign wntw^w ^ 

frothy dishes — all wisecrack an no gu , clothes — he’s 

son-of-a-bitch. though— always working, and it isn t the cio 

just a Screw-Ball.' 

•■What’s his name?’ ^ d i h cav!" 

“Anatole de Bussy— worse than Beets. Id 

“If you know him— why <*0*}’* y°V/;S^‘’°‘t^the^Srintures say and 
■Tm a religious man. but I don t as the Senptures^y 

lay down my girl-friend for any Hollywood snake m the grass. 

•Funds’^are getting awful low,” remarked Mabel ^ 

"Hey — what are you giving me? . , 

Skip it — look, he’s turning m to the Uerby. 
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“Always has breakfast there — walks m from Laurel Car^yon. I 
tell you he’s daffy. , Come on, honey, let’s eat.” 

The next morning when Lou awoke, he found that Mabel had 
already gone out for breakfast. He knew just where to find her. 
Mabel and Anatole de Bussy were breakfasting d deux at the Hollywood 
Derby. Mabel grinned and waved to Lou as he entered. 

She lunched with Anatole at the Lamaze and at the studio the 
following day. She dined with him at the Cocoanut Grove, and 
Glaubspiel, the producer, joined them. She started work as a lady’-s 
maid in Tulips for Two the following Monday. It was a small part, 
and she was petrified, but somehow she managed to say the one line: 
‘‘Madame knows what Frenchmen arcl” without being sick on the set. 
But she got to the Women's only just in time. 

Three days later she left the Carlisle and moved to Beverly Hills. 
She was given a contract by Glaubspiel a month later, and made a 
success in a dance-hostess story, playing the innocent girl who thought 
men really wanted to dance. Anatole took her to all the literary 
parties and then Glaubspiel took her to all the important ones She 
preferred the literary ones; she soon learned that movie stars were as 
brjiJiant as their dialogue writers; that, off the screen, with no direc 
tion and no cne to put smart phrases into their mouths, most of the 
fiifi painfully foolish, amazingly conceited, utterly 

wint^'to Bussy— but Anatole didn’^ 

firsfonLn « u contract, and Glaubspiel had. as it were, 

nrst option on her services. 

strangeness of the studios, after the 

fiml T her. She learned the technique in no 

time, she took direction obediently unt'i! she was sure of herself 

while n silent until she had something worth 

rcenlrfo wriUJu^i^^T ^ wise-crack that one of her 

months privately to her. She was a star within six 

‘forint’" T k . two years. She conveniently 

seIXri ?h “ ^he ever saw liim, which wZ 

compunction in cutting Marie-Louise and she 

c' s iTto 

marry him. The fetter forta?ded t^htr^K ®he 

-as being one of the ew oo^rhlv ^ ^"‘galow on the studio lot 

was unLswered by heT ^Shi ionSM%°T 

more Intelligent than Designers because they -were 

Assistant SoJs A^d J^o^ or hearty -football players turned 

her tbngue and Sd ^th a they were lousy lovers, they fed 

of celluloid, for bfilhance >Kd passed, in the city 

drunk. ’ ‘ between pictures you got stinking 

Whether bored by her clever Wends, whether for controst, whether 


because sexually she had never been atisfied by the ment^ group, 
whether befuddled by alcohol. Lutina Bell, finally, at o 

her career, felt for an actor— Jan Sebastian. It 

tliat C-K-L decided the best thing that Lutma could do at that tirne 

was a film m England, and they could not 'see conUact 

leading male role. Tears, rows, threats ot “P throwfne 

Tantrums, hysteria, foul language, drunken ^5 Lutina 

all failed to make the C-K-L producers change ‘heir plans ^md LuUn 

realized she was beaten; there comes a ^"®“Jd1he 

-O.K, ni go quiet!-, and thus she w^nt-with the tumu t and^th^ 

shouting: the pomp and circumstance; the . st^jp said 

York mob. The wise ones around Broadway and Beve y 

"Watch Bell— she’s no sucker— she'll make the jhafs 

in England and then make C-K-L give her 

wh.,. fhe wise ones said. The night alter the 'It” „eTa 

Lutina took to the bottle. Now. with ^ 3 ‘sh P _ P 
week she lay in an out-of-London hospital, under 
of Smith'trying to snap out of a hell of a hang-over. 


CHAPTER FIVE 

NURSE TRIMMINS WENT 'ou'fW ^ t^he "bald^^ reporter, 

dawn. In 'A’-the '"cn s ward-D ^ 

lay with his head over the bed and * . f uj,n and then pro- 

managed to prop hirn back ^ * ^ With the help of her 

cceded down the corridor to the pf'^a ctraos and applied new gauze 
Junior she unlaced Mr. v -fing yp nicely. Mr. Gidiiey 

and cotton wool '“^.s wound wh.<* wa^^ She 

was one of those docile patients that maae yo 

frowned, as she inevitably did "^Vutina Bell lay with a petulant 

Two. was excited into a good humour. Lutina J ,,gr bed- 

expression on her face, her "‘Sht-dreos p herself. Margie 

clothes on the floor. She bedclothes Lutina 

readjtisted the night-dress and replaced tne 

awoke. 


Mn*" she said Margie made soothing Nurse-noises^ 
■Hey. ginuS a high.b^ll, w.ll you?" L^t.na requester 


as She 

'^h^-stood! ?hirs the tea, Ma^f/Vjatgl^Tould "ow; 
rte 'otllow”"sh^s?m smelf hoTbly ol drink. Margie went out, 
‘in^Rrom Three,, was last asleep, and there^was^nothing 

that had to be done for h“"- ^ | o( a rather hot book a 

boThadTenttet; irMrl'u^M ‘SUTdlo statt his lunny husmess 
tf she had aroused him. Dravbridgc would be aw^el 

The^^M ■htVa;w':t'hrr%'‘es'5pln1atl„°/ur- t«He sky as 1. plead, ng 


with the Lord to arrange for Gabriel and a company of hefty angels to 
aft her to the celestial heavens. Bah! People had no guts. There 
was nothing wrong with Mrs. Draybridge any more — nothing that her 
own mind could not cure. Margie made a pretence of making her 
comfortable, and went out. Mrs. Draybridge continued to look up at 
God. How long, oh Lord, how long? she asked Him, but He did not 
reply. 

The night-light had burnt itself out in Miranda Stewart's room, 
M^Mda was fast asleep, and, thought Margie, probably having fright- 
ful dreams about her morning operation. The fuss people made about 
everyday occurrences. Margie examined the photographs that Miranda 
w the small locker by her bedside. Her parents were 

M^^r^ middle-aged bores. There was a picture, in quite-a 

^ man, good-looking but dull, thought 

M^gie, then added, but he’d have to be dull to like the silly Stewart 

gc^od. ^SeVweT^ftoX^^ti -- 

the "“tg.e and 

;This is a hell of a thing, isn't it?" she said to Margie. 

Margie S' enucleated." 

^y'^^hia replied, and swore several oaths that 
TaSi ora 3 Te^LT from that red 

I«med'’S'her‘‘‘lunr 

R.inn!« j •'t*t*U>r. made an attempt at a dignified departure 
NuisTo",^ ?hT?hea'tr“"'‘‘°' Night 

in aSllSe/' *'■' P“"t"‘' '•He’ll be up 
to turn up^ V^'at’s hkppene^?'- "™s is a fine time 
in a ^ "" “"i '"fy '‘“t going ,0 work-he’s 

;my isn't he going into a public w..rd?" Trimmins asked 

ward. She’s ^oniy^ d^ed^ Hurre^Vi? h^m^k ^ P^*’**'^ 
You’ll need a fracture bed ” “P * minute. 

“What’s he got?’’ 

•■He^'did ihl ® "ose-' 

'*M*» properly!” 

quite goo^lootSn^when^ie'swS^er” bashing about. Be 

and her colleague preoared eL o«- Margie 

out, Pat," Margie said. "House FulT M announcements 

feA‘^*’^“^he'3. ‘‘iTo^opl'^k^ng^ He looked tired 

Whdst they DreoarM him 4 v “ the old lady was all ri^hf 

particular S ^tha “ note of aL’ 

poraijr concussion. He himself assured^th t'""’ had tern- 

•ha Old iadv-is She af, he .assail t^^h^ ^Bu, 


all. His name? Arthur Lane. Yes, L-A-N-E. His eyes shone too 
brightly, but that was because he was jiist beginning to feel the pain. 
When it first happened it was all too sudden and crowded and busy a 
moment for the mind to feel any physical reaction. She had scurried 
across, as many old women do, eyes shut tight and a prayer to their 
Maker that they might be allowed to get to the other side in safety. 
And he had jammed everything on and pulled the steering wheel 
away from her. This saved her; instead of hitting her dead on, she 
was caught by the mudguard and travelled thereon like a quaint old 
scarecrow; finally slipping to the roadway, alive, kicking and not reaJly 
grazed, but suffering from shock. He had continued with screeching 
brakes into the island in the centre of the road. Unavoidable. He 
saw it coming. Heard himself saying “Here we go!“, and the car 
buckled as it dashed itself into the street lamp-standard. The steering- 
wheel broke his arm, there was a crash of glass, and he received what 
seemed to be a man’s size punch on the nose, and the clutch pedal, as 
if worked by a giant, pushed back suddenly and seemed to buckle his 
leg up behind him. For a moment all he knew was that there had 
been, in his life, two seconds of nothing at all but a big bang! There 
was the taste of blood in his mouth, and he had not enough strength 
to get himself out of the wreckage, but there was no pain; not until 
they prepared him for the Resident Surgeon at the hospital. 

The R.S. came in with a young assistant, yawning and rather 
bored with being awakened so early. He nodded to Arthur and con- 
ducted a quick examination. He knew what he was doing, Arthur 
perceived, and was relieved. The dark nurse had cleaned his face 
with hydrogen peroxide, and applied some methylated iodine, but he 
still had a lot of muck in his nose — or so it seemed now. 

They decided to set the arm and the leg at once. They gave him 
an ether anesthetic, and he held the dark nurse's hand, repeating, 
‘That old lady — is she all right ?“ until he went^nder. 

The Resident Surgeon completed the job, ordered a quarter of 
morphia and a hundredth of atropine; nodded good night and returned 
to his quarters. 

Back at her desk, with her red silk-lined cloak about her, Margie 
shivered slightly. Dawn was always a chilly moment. She made a 
note of her new patient and entered such information as the day staff 
would need. Arthur Lane, Room Seven. She had a sudden feeling 
that she knew or had heard of him, or read about him. He wasn’t a 
bad-lookiniT boy. Not at all bad. When they’d got some of that bone 
out of his nose and taken the stitche.s out of his face, he’d be quite 
presentable. 

Mr. Oidney, Lutina Bell the film star, Mike Mahoon the song 
writer, Mrs. Dreary Draybridge, the Stewart girl, God’s gift to Society 
Cynthia Leftcart-Spratling, and Arthur Lane. . . . At least having 
the Private Rooms full gave one something to do at night. It was 
better than just sitting about mooning and wishing one was at a dance 
or on a sofa having a bit of fun. Gosh! That reminded her; she 
hadn’t finished the last chapter of that ‘hot* novel. . . . She com- 
pleted her remarks in the Record and reached for her book, but she 
did not concentrate at once; her mind drifted back to the boy in Room 
Seven . . Arthur Lane, she thought, I'm sure I ve heard the name 

be f o re 

Down in the public ward, Mrs. Durkin slept soundly, aided by a 
weak dose of morphia. Her old, care-lined face seemed strangely 
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peaceful as she breathed steadily. One would have thought that this 
accident was the first real holiday she had had in years. 
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CHAPTER SIX 

MRS. DURKIN HAD, INDEED, NOT LONG BEEN UP. AT FIVE O’CLOCK 
in an indignant, high-pitched tone, Mrs. Durkin’s alarum clock went 
on. and, in its excitement at its own loud noises, moved around 
Slightly on Its feet as if the better to sec that Mrs. Durkin had responded 
strident ringing. Mrs. Durkin responded, as she had always 
responded wi^th a few muttered curses. Then, before the alarum bell 

bed with some agility and quickly lit a candle, 
popped the alarum and waddled over to the wash-basin. She hurriedly 

old hands into the cold water in the basin, and 
ft ^aoe. It fair took your breatli away. 

easiiAe anVnuffi" o^er your face, and you we^li 

gaping and puffing and wide awake in no time. Ugh! It would be 

Mrs'^ Durkii° k **'0 morning, 

u' dressed hurriedly, half-talking, half-grumblinc to 

out-of-date clothes. Then once com- 

Sightfy^and^hurr^^H^^ curtains and opened the windows 

"Sy-crSted d«!?.h. ‘he candle from the 

drawin/tnlm .la entered her small kitchen-main-room- 

hSi proceeded to c^t 

took to the st^v? and >opping off the crust, she 

out her cheelA Lfi; gulped the tea down and blew 

*‘BIimev ® mouthful, and murmured to herseT 

coat, and, haif-runnine ' h?iywait'° much-stained 

of the seaside town ^ow^rds ^ back 

section. It was a lon^walk^tuf^fh! residential and hotel 

fortunate enough to ‘holA« orftnr^K had been 

now, and that was a good thinv ®‘gbteen months 

reguUr-like. That wafcomfortfng. week, 

in and madt^hl^wa^ to^"h^*^oung?®^^^^ 

room With a reproving but waterv surveyed the 

they had a bit of a nlV ‘be same when 

Not that Mrs. Durkin ha?!.^JI ^ '"“'’"‘"g "as a fair picnic, 
might have been that did not ^ow ‘'=‘ Of course, it 

m fact, she did not seem to know '^bo would take her: 

gossip at Mon Repos, the siSn anyway. That was the 

but Mrs. Durkin knew different. ^ where Mrs. Durkin worked; 

lady had ^ good fif^^friendL— staunch ‘bat the old 

W been surprised/ even indig,?^" toltTh/'-r ‘b^V 

«me to dear up dared to have friSds.^ ^ ‘b‘"e' who 
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Mrs. Durkin sighed deeply, and turned back to her work. She 
worked well for a very old lady, with a preoccupied air of concentra- 
tion, until she found something that made her lined old face light 
up as if lit by an unseen lamp. Deep down in a corner of the sofa she 
had discovered a magazine. Not any magazine, but a magazine all 
about the films. 

For Mrs. Durkin’s friend? were all film stars. Not that she had 
even a nodding acquaintance with any of them, but they were won- 
derful friend.s. She called them all by their Christian names — knew, 
by the twopenny film papers, of their activities, their loves, their 
previous lives, their hopes and ambitions. 

She was a slow reader, so she smuggled the magazines home (they 
were the only things she ever thieved from Mon Repos) and read them 
slowly, aloud to herself, happy, in another wdrld; a world of shining 
crystal-like palaces, where the film stars lived, of majestic bathing- 
pools with vivid blue water and laughing people with lots of loud, 
Sousa-like music playing all the time. 

Those were her friends. On Saturday afternoon she could afford 
to visit them at one of their 'at homes’, to see their latest ‘piece’. It 
is true that there were lots of other people present, and silly small boys 
who clapped or cried in the wrong place. It is true, too, that she was 
not allowed to ait where she pleased — she was far too near the picture 
— but, nevertheless, all such personal mundane affairs soon disappeared 
Dnce her friends appeared. 

How wonderful they were — and especially now that they talked 
and even appeared in beautiful coloured tints. But Mrs. Durkin had 
one special favourite, a favourite that she shared with^ ^enty million 
other film fans — Lutina Bell. 

What a wonderful actress she was, what a lovely woman, what a 
sincere, delightful friend! Mrs. Durkin never missed a Bell picture; 
even jf the picture was playing the first half of the week only, she went 
without her supper to see her favourite. 

On this especial morning she was flushed with excitement; for a 
moment she forgot the hotel work, the draught of cold air from the 
windows on her back; she forgot even that she was old Mother Durkin, 
for on the front of the magazine was a blurred (blurred because she 
hadn’t her glasses), but recognizable photograph of Lutina Bell, and 
the words underneath it danced excitedly at Mrs. Durkin; 'Arrived 
in England this week! See story, page two, inside.’ 

Tliis week! Lutina in England! It was too good to be true. Her 
favourite from across the sea. Her very, very be.st friend! Mrs. Durkin 
could hardly believe her tired old eyes: she was shaking with excite- 
ment. Her best friend, the most wonderful actress of them all! 

Hastily, as if she might be observed, she hid the film magazine 
in her tattered old coat, and hurried to complete her work. What a 
life! She collected her "bits and pieces’ and, with her film magazine 
under her coat, clutched tightly through the thin material, she set 
off for the Majestic. 

It was not yet liglrt, but Mrs. Durkin was used to walking in the 
dark, it was all right except when it came to crossing the roads. She 
hated that, and there was never a friendly policeman to help. The 
only thing to do was to look both ways, and if nothing was coming, 
then to run across as fast as you could go. 

This morning there was a car coming, but you couldn’t tell just 
how near or how far it was away. Of course, it might not be moving 
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even. Well, it was no use waiting for ever, and anyway, the thing 
to do was to screw up your courage and hope God was looking your 
way when you took your life in your hands and made a jump for it. 

From the sudden screeching noise Mrs. Durkin knew that she had 
misjudged the distance, and thea, oh my gracious, she was thrown 
in the air and seemed to be floating. Well, it was a contented feeling, 
and, it seemed, heaven was going to be as nice as they prophesied, 
until, with a horrible jolt, she fell on to the road. The breath was 
knocked out of her old body, and she just lay there. In her astonish- 
ment she could only wonder where God was ; He obviously had not been 
looking her way that morning. 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


THE DAY STAFF TROOPED INTO THE PRIVATE WARD, CHATTERING IN 

whispers, and laughing softly, and, of course, awakening a number 
of patients in the semi-private wards A and B. During the overlap 
period the Juniors collected the vases of flowers which were placed 
.outside the rooms overnight and changed the water, whilst the day 
nurses prepared weak tea for the patients and strong tea for them- 
selves. Trimmins came in and cursed. 

"What’s biting you?” the plump Morgan asked^ gailyi she was 
even good-tempered first thing in the morning. 

"That Society trollop in Six!" complained Margie. "I had a row 
with her again, and she threatened to report me to Sister. — If I get 
another black mark I'll get the boot!" 

"Well, don't get another black mark,” suggested Charteris. 

"Oh, shut up! These rich bitches are all the samel’ Margie 
growled. 

"Never mind about her worries — what I want to know is, did the 
film star arrive?” Morgan inquired excitedly. 

"Yes, she’s here all right, and you’ll never believe it when I tell 
you.” 

"What’s happened to her?” 

"You’ll die when I tell youl” 

"What?" 

"Oh, come on, Nurse!" 

"Well, you’ll have to hear it from Sister.” 

"Don't be such a cowl" 


"That’s a dirty trick!” 

^You said you’d tell us!” 

( ” Margie said, as if reluctant to tell them. "Though, 

lor Uod s sake look surprised when Sister tells you, 'cos we’re to be 
sworn to secrecy or something.” 

"Gosh, it sounds awful!” 

‘‘She looks so sweet, too, in her films.” 

She looked sweet last night when they brought her in.” 

IJ® suspense IS terrible — for Gawd's sake, Nurse, have a heart ” 
pleaded Grant. "Spill the beans-what’s the dirt?” ’ 

> an^mp ' •" Trimmins besan 
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'For Go<i.'s sake go on, Nursel” 

.is she paused dramatically. 

■Yes?” 

. . Hollywood’s greatest Drunkard!” 

•-W/iat?" 

“Don’t make me laughl” 

“Come again!” 

“You're kidding!” 

The nurses were all incredulous. 

“I swear it!” said Margie Triinmins, delighted at the consternation 
she had caused. 

“Oh no — no. not Lutina — not that pretty, lovely creature," wailed 
Nurse Morgan. “I cannot believe, I cannot, no!” 

“That 'pretty, lovely creature’ came in here last night and was 
so drunk when I gave her a glass of water she thought it was brandy 
—and gulped it down in a way that proved she was no schoolgirl 
sipping lemonade!” 

“You've no right to tell us,” Ella said. 

You wanted to know!” flashed back Margie hotly, “and, anyway, 
Sister’ll tel! you when she comes round — she’s a souse.” 

“Gosh, I dunno, but it sort of makes you want to cry,” the Canadian 
girl remarked. 

“It's— it’s horrible!” said Ella. “But come on, we’re late. Are the 
teas ready. Nurse ?” 

“Yes, dear,” said Morgan. 

“Come on. then, let’s go,” said Ella. 

The nurses took the trayloads of mugs filled with steaming weak 
tea, and Nurse Morgan, as was her custom, burst into ‘Brightest and 
best of the Sons of the Morning’ to herald the birthday of ^ 

There were many patients at the Brantling General Hospital who had 
reason to remember early morning tea and Nurse Morgan s shrill 
hymnal which was. later in the day, varied by attempts at the latest 

” ‘Dawn on our darkness and lend us Thine aid’,” sang Nurse 
Morgan, and, pushing the door of A open, she blinked into her spec- 
tacles and wished everyone a good morning. 

In the Men’s Ward there came a moan. 

“Good God, do you Sisters of Mercy have to come in so early? 
What IS the idea? ” Duffy, the tubby little journalist, asked. 

“Do we have to go into all that again?” Nurse Grant replied, 
putting his mug of tea down on the cupboard by his bedside. 

“How can a fellow get well when you spoil his beauty sleep? 

“His whaf sleep?” . . 

"All right, all right, you win, but how about calling me again witn 

some piping hot breakfast at eleven? , . 

“In ten minutes you're going to be washed — then you can go to 

•^That's right — so that you can wake me in half an hour with that 

mess you call breakfast!” said Duffy. 

“If you have any complaints ” Grant began, with a grin. 

“Aw, Nurse, if only you could cook!” Duffy said. 

“You sound like Mr. Mahoon,” Grant replied. 

“Don't tell me he's making a play for you, too?” Duffy asked. 

“I didn't say so.” , . . * 

“1 must go and talk to that Casanova — maybe he s got a story . 
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“Don’t you ever think of anything but ‘stories'?’’ 

“Yes— Beer!” 

“I thought as much.” 

“Nursie dear — can I get up today? — I’d like to take a snoop 
around — might get an idea for a feature — you know — life in a big 
hospital . . 

Nurse Grant looked serious for the first time; it was true, they 
had promised Duffy he could get up for a short while, but it wouldn’t 
be a good thing if he nosed about and learned of Lutina Bell’s presence 
in the Private Ward. 

"Well ’’ she began. 

“Don't say ‘well’ like that. Sister said yesterday ’’ 

“We’ll see.’’ 

“ ‘We’ll see’!’’ mimicked Duffy. “What did the hospital nurse 
say to any and all questions? ‘We’ll see’l It’s like the Spanish 
manana!’’ 


“Not the manana we are together, the merrier we’ll be?’ Grant 
asked, with an innocent air, as she gave out the mugs of tea to the 
other patients. 

Duffy groaned again: “There are times,’’ he said, “when it is my 
painful duty to tell you that your ‘corney’ puns take the cake How 
you dare ’’ 

But with a smile, Nurse Grant had gone. 

Miranda Stewart was pleased to get her early tea and to discover 
that the Night Nurse had gone off duty. Nurse Logan was a sweet 
little thing who was almost as sorry for Miranda as Miranda was for 
herself. Nurse Logan was positively apologetic that Miranda would 
get no breakfast. 

“What time is the execution?’’ Miranda asked. 

“Don’t feel like that,” Ella counselled. “It’s nothing. You go 
down at noon." ^ ** 

'SO down’. Nurse I" Miranda replied 
1-^1 something to make you sleepy and less nervy in a 

' ^ you like to see a paper ?" Ella asked. 

, Thanks. Have you a lot of patients?” 

‘We’re full in the Private Ward— all seven rooms occupied ” 

Are you always full ?” 

varies. Take yesterday. We had three vacant rooms — 
^y d been vacant for weeks— then— well, you came, and then— er 

^o"di;?7r''bTt oTa crrs'.'L!!"'’ 


..V*®’ arrive, early this morning, wasn’t it?” 

,.Q ® Seven. He’s going down this morning, too.” 

Before or after me?” 

“Before, I think. I haven’t looked at the Orders vet ” 

I resent that— I got here first,” said Miranda. 

than you a™e,™"ho f 

•*?u’ — mine’s not a bit serious.” 

“nS; an emergency, if you had been." 

“That’s a precaution— you see. I’m going to Canada.” 

•■Ak ^ ® Canadian nurse here.” 

"he'u t ^un^iTatTr^" 

'Where are my flowers?” 
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“Getting a drink: they’ll be returned soon.’ 

“Oh, thanks ’’ 

“Well, I’ll send in the paper. I expect you’d rather ook at a 
picture one today.” 

“I usually do, anyway.’’ 

“Right-o." 

Ella went off to take a look at Lutina Bell. She found Nurse 
Charteris looking down at the star as she slept. 

■'In spite of Trimmins, I think she’s lovely, " whispered Charteris. 

■‘■yes — once she gets rid of those dark rings!” 

■‘Shall I wake her?” 

"No— not .this morning— probably best to let her sleep. You have 
the tea,' said Ella. 

Charteris made a grimace “Thanks, but I like a good cup of 
tea,” she replied 

“Well, come on. kiddie — who’s next?’’ 

■‘God’s gift to the Song World — you take him, Nurse, will you? 

He makes me sick ” , 

“O.K., kiddie — take a look at Number Seven — I think Morgans 
giving Draybridge and the Spratling girl theirs.” 

Arthur was fast asleep when Nurse Charteris looked in. He had 
obviously been given something to keep him quiet. His face 
badly cut, and his nose was in a very bad way. He looked very hand- 
some. Evelyn thought, as she lifted his head back on to the pillow. 
She glanced at the chart above his head and made a little rueful 
grimace; it seemed the young man had done the thing properjy. 
‘Everything but the kitchen stove!’ she thought; there was precious 
little else he could break. The resection of the nasal septum was for 
eleven-thirty He'd be chatting comfortably that evening. She 
rather hoped it would be before she went off duty. It would be a 
pleasant change from the 'phoney' nonsense that Mike Mahoon talked. 
Idly, as she studied his battered face, Evelyn hoped that he had not 
been conscious when Margie Trimmins was on duty. It would be 
nice to sneak this boy from under Margie’s pointed nose. 

And Margie, at that moment, the morning paper propped up in 
Iront of the teapot, stopped eating her 'dinner' as she read: Arthur 
Lane in Car Crash.’ So that’s why she knew the name. He was the 

famous racing motorist! - . i 

And very nice too, thought Margie Quite a gathering! Lutina 
Bell Mike Mahoon and Arthur Lane; Brantling General Hospital 
would soon be the Refuge for all Celebrities seeking new limbs, life, 
sanctity, peace and salvation! You want the best people, have 
them, she thought Then, as was her custom, she frowi^d. As she 
thought of ‘best people’ her mind instantly went .f'* ,, 

Cynthia Leltcart-Spratling. Margie breathed heavily. That bitch I 

she said. 




CHAPTER EIGHT 

DAPHNE SHORT, ONE OF THE PROBATIONERS, SIGHED, AND, GRIPPING 

her little enamelled white tray, started on her rounds. It was the 
one part of the day she hated worst of all. She supposed that, sooner 
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or later, one got past the stage when anything bothered one — as a 
nurse — but she was still shy and sensitive, and almost before she 
had taken off her hat and coat they had put her on the easiest job. 
She didn't mind a bit scrubbing floors or carrying basins or taking 
tea round, but she did draw the line at going through the Ward every 
morning and asking, in a voice she hoped was utterly impeisonal: 
“Have you had a motion this morning?” Of course, someone had 
to do it, but she wished that they had been more understanding and 
let her get more acclimatized before doing this highly embarrassing 
job. It wasn’t as if she minded anything else; nothing at .all. Blood, 
and all that side of it didn't worry her especially. She could only sigh 
and carry on and pray that one day she would defeat that shyncss, that 
childish complex that made her want to curl up with utter shame 
when she inquired, frowning down at the book in front of her to hide 
her blushes, and tapping the paper with a pencil as if impatiently, but, 
m an effort to tap the terrible pauses before the reply came: “Have 
you had a motion this morning?” She hoped to God tliat day would 
be soon. 


Down in Matron’s room, ‘Old Nick', the Chief Surgeon, was taking 
with her, and his an*Bsthetist. Darlington Breeze. ’Old 
Nick’ was tall, keen-faced and with piercing eyes, bushy eyebrows and 
^ mquisitive nose. There were two heavy lines linking his nose to 
the corners of his mouth and they grew deeper and more set when lie 
^crated. His hobby was gramophone records — of the better kind. 
Darlington Breeze played squash in the winter and cricket in the 
summer. He was quiet, engaged to a girl with money, and liked his 
work. Matron had a fine face, courageous, strong, sympathetic. She 
loved her worK and she loved the hospital. She had had her chance 
01 going to a bigger and more important hospital in London, but she’ 
port * *^**°' General meant more to her than any London 

drank their tea, the conversation ranged from the London 
nippodrome, where Darlington had taken his fiancee the previous 

^ recording by Sir Henry J, Wood. Old Nick’ 
relused a biscuit assuring Matron that he would spoil his lunch, 

rumhKf^?^’ replied. “If you don’t eat something vou’ll 

rumble all through the Ops!*’ ' 

nevertheless, shook his head. “Breeze will, 
sure, he added. These younger men need more food!” 

Nick^^ Vi ^ don t mind the ‘Nick’, but I do draw the line at ‘Old 
•-N«nc ^ unpleasant, too-near-the-truth ring!” ^ 

‘■Ma^S.1 endearment,” Breeze told him. 

— bit o1 a surnric® one’s nickname 

“Yes f S ^ 1 / nurses knew that I know!” ‘Old Nick’ said. 

instani I t& them-for 

D block’ blonde nurse in the 

J Morgan in the P.W.” 

“What iL*! cheerful, don’t you think?’ 

“Well, "°’^*-'^hat do you suggest?” 

canSlJi to My Ihlt tiro Assistant Theatre Sister 

“All c- the operating patients were ready. 

ght, Sister. Come on, Darlington,” ‘Old Nick’ said 
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As they arrived in the ante-room to put on their pale green opera- 
ting costumes. 'Old Nick’ discussed the deplorable way in which a 
number of first-class orchestras were varying their classical pro- 
grammes with ‘bastard’ attempts at jazz— in order to capture an 
additional audience group. Darlington Breeze remarked that there 
was a well-known jazz composer in the Private Wards. 

‘ What’s his name?” ‘Old Nick’ inquired. 


'Mahoon — Mike Mahoon.’* 

• Never heard of him/’ said Nick. Five minutes went by whilst, 
for that period of time, the two men washed and scrubbed their hands 
and dipped them in spirit. ‘Old NickV assistant was already m the 
Theatre, together with the Sister and four nurses; all of them were 
in pale green gowns (less glare than white ones), caps, masks and 
material-made slip-overs to cover their shoes. ‘Old Nick’, now in his 
Theatre rig-out, complete with rubber boots and a rubber 
rather like a good-looking baker, was reading the chart on .Arthur 
Lane, which was held up for him by a ‘dirty’ nurse (orie who was not 
going to ‘wasli up', and who might, therefore, touch articles which had 
n .t been sterilized). Old Castle, the Resident Surgeon, had set the 
patient’s leg and arm at dawn, and attended to the rr^nor cuts and 
abrasions. ‘Old Nick’ was now going to operate on Arthurs nose. 
Previously lie made a tour of the wards and made a personal examina- 
tion whenever possible. Darlington Breeze unpacked his apparatus 
‘Old Nick’ ordered one of the ‘dirty’ nurses to raise the electrically 
driven operating table another four inches. This 
then, as Arthur was wheeled in. ‘Old Nick' carefully noted the P^ttion 
of the various instruments so that he could reach them easily. 
his assistant or the Sister would hand some of them to him. ArUiur 
given a preliminary injection upstairs, was already drowsy, and he 
Luld barely find the energy to greet the Surgeon. There was a matter 
of-fact. impersonal air in the Theatre. Arthur grinned, he 
talkative, and yet couldn’t really be bothered to ejqjress his thoughts. 
Darhngton had"^ decided on gas and oxygen for this opcrafon and 
t. Iking naturally to Arthur, he began to apply the riozzlc over Arthurs 
nose and mouth. “Now breathe regularly and deeply, deeply . . . 
dcerlv ■ deeply. . . - Breathe deeplv— deeply— deeply-— 
Arthur saw the anresthetist above him, and behind the anajsthetist the 
big Theatre lights that cast no shadows, and he tried to explain that 
thfv mustn't Operate yet as he wasn’t unconscious . . he laughed 

and^ laughed aiid a voice kept saying: ' Deeply, deeply, deeply, 
DEEPLY^ Suddenly he %vas whistled high 

rocket. A pleasant mass of white blankness appeared in front of his 

eves and in his mind. jj ,i 

^ “Can I start?'* ‘Old Nick asked Breeze. Breeze nodded 

Th? nuSes had painted Arthur’s cheeks a.id nose and chin with 
iodine, and covered the rest of him. A small chromium-placed electric 
light, similar in style to those used in 

around ’Old Nick's’ brow. There was a pause whilst he j j^js 

nose detaching it, as it were, from the rest of his face, the re 
ncrsonality. Then the lines deepened about his mouth, and ' 

Once he began to operate, he w.is a different person, he ^^ecame, 
indeed 'Old Nick' He worked fast; he made quick decisions an 
^"as'=:tominabT;rude to the staff. No one 

was any good; no one ought to have been in the operating 1 heat e 
at all- those were the unsaid messages in the tone of his voice. 
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few things he demanded. Little, actually, was said. There was th® 
snip, snip as he cut away bone, and the crunch as he carefully broke 
the fragments with mathematical precision, but in the snarl wlien he 
demanded his assistant to “Dry!”, or the curt request for “Hammerl” 
or "Sand-bag under left shoulder, Nurse!” there was a fierceness that 
had earned him his nickname. Tap! Tap! went the hammer, and in 
went the swab to dry, and then an occasional "How is it?” to Breeze 
and the anesthetist, checking the patient’s pulse and breathing ali 
the time, replied: "All right, proceed!” And on with the work wfth a 
quick request made in that same hateful voice: "Wipe!” and a nurse 

forehead now wet with perspira- 
I?®"’ he had got bored with shaking and tapping 

V,?S scraping. 'Old Nick’ straightened ;jp. 

was ^er Arthur’s operation 

Jn Arthur was lifted back 

trolley and returned to hts private room. Safely back in 
^ given, unbeknown to him, another injection. . . . 

Theatre, Miranda Stewart looked anxiously up into 

& tL'JScl ^o/fhe 

Will I be all right?" she asked drowsily 
'Of course.” ^ 

oierceTthi.^a'* decided to give her an arm injection. He quickly 

-v'p- 

"ThIrrrU/^"i Miranda replied, 

touik - ® in order to get her 

it o^yollrs"?" '‘Twenty-two, but what business is 

cnIyMp%J“ntbJpLl:‘offlci?rth“^^^ Theatre; eyes, the 

up for a moment then thl ^ ^ ^ hghtencd 

Mndly. ’ ” impersonal atmosphere’ superseded the 

"\Wiy ? Breeze, ';just count up to twenty.” 

who said lo .. ■jj'^^-t'^^^.'-two-twen -two, why. 

I begin?” -Old Nick’ asked^"^ ' ' ' Miranda. 

Go ahead.” said Darlington Breeze. 


CHAPTER NINE 

'■ BEGAN 

' ot yotWlf,” sSrsaid “ ^rou’re not to make a nuisana 

.,^0— me?” 

wer une—that s Mr. Gidney~and Mr. Mahoor 
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in Three would be very pleased to meet you,” Ella told the journalist. 

“I bet he would,” Duffy replied. ‘‘Anything for a bit of publicity. 
Who’s this Gidney?" 

“Mr. Gidney's a very nice, quiet gentleman ” 

“What's he in for ?“ 

“A Nephrectomy.” 

“H'm! I think I’ll go and see the children,” Duffy hastily replied. 
“Silly — that’s only a kidney op.” 

“Is it catching?” Duffy asked. 

“You’ll catch something if you don’t put a dressing-gown on— you 
can’t walk about this hospital in pyjamas only.” 

“Anyone would think Td been sent here to do a six months stretch, 
the way I’m ordered aboutl” complained Duffy. “I’m accustomed 
to a little respect.” 

“Very little, I should think,” Ella added quickly. 

Duffy scratched his bald patch. “Ah, well, the dear little children 

first, I suppose — any interesting ones?” 

“Now how do I know?” 

“All right— all right. Well, it’ll be a relief to have a look 

arou^^ only the Children’s Ward, and definitely only 

Mr. Gidney in One or Mr. Mahoon in Three!” Nurse Logan cautioned. 
“All right; not even the Operating Theatre!” ^id Duffy. 

Ella smiled after him, and bustled off to see if the morning dres- 
sings had been prepared. Duffy went down in the lift and found 
his way to the front of the hospital. Several nurses gave him suspicious 
glances, all of which he completely parried with a disarming smile, lo 
reach the Children's Ward he had to pass through two 
' wards and. seeing a friendly looking nurse who reminded h>m of a 
famous Swedish film star, he decided to ‘stoP-off and see if an 
them presented any news angle or sob-stuff’ that he could build into 

^ ^^“Morning Nurse. Any new patients?” he asked. 

this approach, as it made it look as if he had been around the ward 
before. 

•'No — just the old lady.” 

“Which one’s that?” 

“Who are you — a new doctor?” 

Good, the nurse had a sense of humour. Rii? 

•'No— I'm important— up in the Private Ward. That s me Big 

Shot!” , . 

“Are you allowed out?” the nurse enquired. - 

••Now why do they use prison expressions a^l 
places? Our Sister said I could snoop about a bit I m on the y 

Girzcff/?” s.aid the Nurse “Well let’s see- 

there’s a poor old girl who came in wi run 

lady over there fell off her bicycle shed, and the old lany was 

over at dawn this morning ” . f 

•■This morning— that’s more like news. What hit her, one 

Corporation water-carts? 

• •hln I think it was a Dai/v Gozfffe van. • 

■■?ou’re torsLrt for the Public Wards. We can use you up m 

the Snobs Department.” 

“Not me I'm a Socialist!” the fair nurse replied. 
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‘‘I knew it had its good points/* said Duffy. *^Well, I don*t think 
any of these sad stones would make headlines/' 

“No, I suppose not ’’ 

“Well, I’m off to give the children a treat,’’ Duffy said, and started 
to move off. 

“Sorry we can’t help you," the nurse continued. “How’s Mr 
Lane? she added. 

"How should I know. I only move in the worst circles,’’ Duffv 
JSde??’’ ^ couldn’t suggest that you became a registered 

“Well, he's in your ward— up alongside the other snobsl’’ 

Something tells me, you want to be alone!’’ 

“I look like her, don’t I?’’ 

“Yes — you do — but what’s Mr. Lane doing?’’ 

morZg"' Arthur 

thickens. I think we've cot a oara- 
didn't they tell me that upstairs?'’ ^ 

1 think Mr. Lane is in a bad wav *' 

^'Really?*' ^ 

papeZ^Zc^lousl' " ■” 

"^ne knocked her down — is that it?" 

"I think so.’’ 

“Is she all right?” 

vui;^ZAVpoL'’i^^’^/e?zr"'’' - 

nruner""' I've met. Whafs your 

“Not for publication!’’ 

“All right, not for publication,’’ 

“Lily Fraser.’’ 

“Nice.” 

“The ‘Lily’s’ awful.” 

reqAert'eA,''"' '* Lead me to the old gal,” Duffy 

newspaper-he's 

genially at hen >*‘teetion, and Duffy beamed 

;;Good morning, Mrs. Durkin." 

explain^. ^ ® bit of an accident,” she 

He nodded sympathetically. 

driver— all right?” 

explained wfrDurldm ‘ ”Di°k ear^l^ri^he’ * 

Yes, I know. What do von "'°r”‘ng, you know.” 

out early, weren't you?” ^ ’ rs. Durkin? — I mean, you were 

:ri“?K?ar;T":r- 

SS: -ris ssp Ki? aSS 

” la 


"My maggyzine — my paiper” — she asked, anxiously — “didn’t lose me 
film paiper, did I ?" 

"No, I think it's in the cupboard," Nurse Fraser replied. 

Duffy smiled and tried to think of something to say to the old 
lady that would enable him to leave. Certainly not much of a story; 
knocked down by a celebrity in the black-out didn’t rate very highly. 
"Film fan at your age?” he asked. 

"Rather — only bit of fun I have, ’ said the old crone. 

That was sort of sad. Iffought Duffy; trouble was he v/as too soft- 
hearted for a journalist: he hesitated another moment. "Who are 
your favourites?" he asked, by way of appearing interested. Perhaps 
there was something in a line ‘eighty years old, says Clark Gable 

her favourite’ ... He paused. • 

"All favourites— make me happy . . . murrnured Mrs. Durkin, 
"but best of lot, Lootina Bell — like her best of all." 

"Ah yes — she's good, isn’t she?" Duffy answered. 

"Best of all,” repeated Mrs. Durkin. "An’ she’s coming to film 
here — she's here now in London.” 

"So I read," Duffy assured her. ^ - j 

"Was going to write her a letter,” Mrs. Durkin explained, going 
to when ‘I'm better. . . .” 

"That’s right, mind you dol” 

"Thank her for lots of nice pieces. . . Like the films, I do . . . 
won’t lose my job at that awful ole hotel-place?" 

"No, no, of course not. Just rest now. Nurse Fraser said. 

"Good!” said Mrs. Durkin promptly. a * tr. 

"Ml come and see you again.” Duffy prorrased. and turned to 
MiirftA Fra^r '‘Ai'.d you, too, Garbo I Thanks. 

He hurried back upstairs to the Private Ward. Ella and podgy 
Nur?e Morgan were eSming down the corridor with the dressings. 

■‘^"Nu^s"^^ -e about Arthur Lane?” Duffy 

yoii'can't see Jiim— he’s in 

"Well that’s news. What’s wrong? Will he live? _ 

"Of course— broken leg and arm— nose fracture 
"H’m— where’s the nearest telephone? 

"Nrsie''‘p1ia^he’s quite important-it’il do for the Foen.ng 
Merc-we run that, you know. What about a elephone ? 

"There’s one in Sister’s room, but you can t use it. 

• ■ThnnUq ” said Duffy. "You’re an angel. 

Ti,’ Three Mikc Mahoon Wcas becoming impatient. He rang 

palest, prettiest green eyes. 

Listen, dear, vd.ero's .his newspaper euyr 

■■Who°clS!‘swcc.? Sa-ay. I promised him an in.ervicw-I can’t 

"“”lvc';yrcta;’;:;:’s‘'’pe™i!’.‘,:S’hersel. .o smiie. "Are you leaving 

‘'"'■■Aw! Tw!n. °His°'bmw c’re'S’ed 

Stand It, not when you start foolin , Mike oe^a . 

.^4 
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up in mock hurt; his hatchet face looked dejected. To think thought 

Margie Trimmins fell for that sort of nonse/se 
She started towards the door. nonsense. 

"Hey, Nurse, wait a minute, will yah! Before you eo I rotta nnn 

^ you don’t mind-I dedicated it fo you-sort o° 

thing I wanted to do ever since I first saw you ’■ 

"Not now, Mr. Mahoon ” 

Aw, come on now. You're too beautiful to work in a hncmta} 

J place you with a swell band if 
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M,v T ' 7 j T you wnn a swell band 

No I am afraid I can t croon. I really must go now 

TT here, will you 


mtt n vwMic ucje, will you 

"Yes. I’m Dumeld." 

win you, dearest°f'”ThanlS'"'* Ddffield a chair, 

tatefv';«ron''‘ "" ‘‘ 'O”" ‘hanked Dufty for hi, 

I u;^^'hfa"ti'';ir^''a'„ '.r^tiik?^ 7'' 

looked sceptical; he’d heard that sort r* airily. Duffy 

challenge Mike on that score He inifi! i * he decided to 

song-wr^er: •‘Oh. yes-what sheet were at the famous 

now. I expert, "^Mike "blindly Standard— out of existence 

to have explained 

.n^ed to stare; he wasn’t so g^Vd r^rs^tVeTcTuld^L^E"; 

tinue^wUh^'w^^a^wi^suppiMrSrbl^bov^^^^^^ then," Mike con- 

^.t ng.s a matter of mSSds ’’ he expSd" "O 

re1;"nrdVir^"“ understLTttt. 

people being°^ed”uj!l-t£t bri^ ‘" hospital— white walls, nurses, 
a guy has to create m that mood— tame ^ Well, 

me— blueness descends— I go to the oia^o'^ g“-| cut a date with 

low down— I moon around with the uLf i? <lopressed— sorta 

gt an idea-an idea f„7a blie „„mZr~To?7 "“‘“-I 

face. Mike. Duff5°?n tSe 


There always seems to be 

U 7 u eirl on ev’ry pier 

Who s looking out to wa^ 

Mere s hoping you’ll agree 
My duty IS so very clears 
In asking her to tea. 


\ 


ought to be goii?g/"iuSy tepm®' Sood < ^ol\, l” suppose 
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“Hey — you've only just got here, Mr. Duffit. Take a look at that 
pile of songs on the dressing-table — not bad, eh? They used that 
one — yep, the one in the red cover in that Warner musical — sure paid 
plenty for that. Pretty tune. I got the idea of that in New York 
—say, you ever been in New York?” Mike added, a little suspiciously, 
before proceeding. 

“No,” Duffy replied. That seemed to ease Mike rather noticeably. 

“My home-town,” he explained. “Gee, I remember once I was 
flat broke there — yep. flat! Hadn’t enough for cawfee an’ doughnuts, 
gee, 1 was fiat! Well, I’d just come out of Grand Central Station. I’d 
just mailed my last buck to my old mother in — er — in Indiana ” 

Duffy looked at him suspiciously again. He was trying to place 
a face. 

He walked over to the door; when there, he turned. “Thanks, 
Mr. Mahoon. But tell me something — were you ever in Newcastle?" 

“Newcastle?” Mike's face paled. He tried to look nonchalant. 
“No — not me.” 

“Funny,” remarked Duffy. “I have. Used to be on a paper 
there. You remind me of the pianist in a three-piece orchestra they 
had at a little restaurant called the Saint Regis.” 

“Yeah?” gulped the famous American song-writer. 

“Yes — he ran the orchestra — but had a bit of trouble— got one of 
the waitresses into a spot of bother, I believe.” 

“Oh yeah?" Mike tried to be disinterested. 

Yi-p — name v.'as — let’s see — yes, that’s it — Benny Neuberg. 
Well, so long, Mr. Mahoon,” said Duffy, and strolled out. 

Mike Mahoon was, by now, perspiring rather freely into his forty* 
hve shilling silken pyjamas 


CHAPTER TEN 

PEACE WAS ESTABLISHED IN LUTINA'S ROOM BY THE SUOOESTION THAT 
she had a good rest that day and left the hospital the. following 
ing. "You're darn tooting I’ll leave in the morning, and that s hnaii 
There’s not a guy wlio can stop me! Will someone ferchrisake get rne 
some orange juice — my mouth’s like the bottom of a parrots cage 
Yet, when they brought up her breakfast, she was fast asleep again. 

Also asleep were Miranda and Arthur after their successhd opera- 
tions. The Lady Cynthia Leftcart-Spratling was not suffici^tjy 
well to receive visitors, and she spent most of the morning spitting. 
Duffy, elated by his 'phone call from Sister’s room and the way ne 
had ’placed’ the celebrated Mike Mahoon, decided to give PJ-. 
a miss and to return to bed to read the papers. In J 

Draybridge continued to stare up at the ceiling. Slowly she coun 
the seconds between the noises one heard outside in the corridor . • • 
seven, eight, r.ine, ten . , . bang! One of the nurses had droppeo « 
tray in the kitchen. . . . Start again — one, two, three . . - sn 
shuffle. . . . That was a patient in slippers. Start again ... • * 

two. ... 

And so she went on. This was varied with other counting gam » 
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such as counting the pauses between the motors passing along the 
road; the songs or notes chirped by various birds outside her window, 
or counting the petals on the flowers she received each week, regularly’ 
a standing order, once a week, three-shillings worth for Mrs Dray- 
bridge, Room Four, Private Ward, Brantling Hospital. . . . One, two, 
three, four, five, six, seven. . . . Oh God, oh God, have pity on me 
Have pity on me, poor lonely Mrs. Ethel Draybridge. as I lie here 
alone in this big hospital. How have I sinned? If I am not to have 
him bdck» then be kind» oh God, be kind— you gave me this illness 
surely, it was meant, ordained by you? Then take pity, don't let me 
go on just lying here. ... I can t go on without him now. can I 
God? You know how I love him, how I still care. Make him want to 
come back again and be with me; or just stop this utter misery. Oh 
Edward, Edward, I love you sol Now, I must conccntmte on some- 
thing else. . . . What was that — a train puffing — such a long wav 
away, in the distance. A train could take me to him If I felt he 
wanted to see me I could get up. Oh. Edward ! But Unow you don’t 
care, and I can t stand it. Oh God, do make him care — please God 

m bring him into my life— and then you took him 

^om me. . I mustn t think; if I was well, maybe he’d come back? 
Ah, but no— he left me before I was ill. And when I was ill that was 
his chance, but he didn t come ; except to visit me. He’ll be visiting me 
oon again. If only he wanted to come! It was a coSrt^y vis^ 
lor appearances’ sake. Like the flowers. -Every week f\oLr. ll'r 

S^snhif' ■ ■ Room Four, ^rivat^ ^ZT the 

Sr"'.-. ■ -coSin”, 

U ^ honour of the Relieffof Mafekine 

------ 

man of thirteen who was going on to Eton the ^" ‘["Portam young 

derful old lady. Edith had been ervino woii- 

to her large eyes. In black urith kL A* ^ added lustre 

brow, even at fourteen she was striking' ^E^war^d 

young blood of seventeen, and in hisTst "ow a 

asking her, even at such a sad occasion ff rl®”’* *’**P 

one half and see the / n * • d like to come down 

play cricket against Ha^mTschoof and The^veT^ fZ 

on to Sandhurst. Those were wlnderfufda^^ 
were in love, and ihev soent all hie -i discovered thev 

Park and snatching a og^ther-walking in the 

whiUt he held one hand ve% fh drawing-room 

piano with the other and f..ii A# continued to play the 
alone and the thought that they. nSht*S'"d- ■ 
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It was a proud moment when Edward received his commission. 
They had a wonderful party at the Cecil, and when he responded to 
the toast they made to him, a resplendent figure in his superbly fitting 
uniform, he had risen to his feet and, in thanking them, said: “To you 
all, and, if I may, more especially to my fiancee!” She could, even 
when passing years clouded or partly obscured other memories, always 
see the keen, boyish face of Second Lieutenant Edward Draybridge, 
her husband-to-be. as he made this pronouncement, and simultaneously 
saluted her. His wife. That, indeed, was true love. Yet, even with 
the passing years, that love had never faltered. She had watched 
those fair, fine hairs deepen in the autumn of his years: she had seen 
the lines come and the little tale-telling crows’ feet appear under the 
ever-bright blue eyes — criss-cross lines of service, received during his 
work in the glare of the Indian Empire. She had watched the jaw 
grow more firm and the chin more resolute as, with experience of life 
and men and war, he had grown up. From the excitement of that 
solitary star on his sleeve up to the red tabs of a Staff Major in the 
’14 war. From the hell of France to the happiness of Sussex . . . 
the little house they had taken when he was stationed nearby; the 
little house they had kept, as a refuge, an asylum, a place to find that 
quiet away from wars and relatives and other people; from struggle 
and bitterness and lust of power and everyday-worldness. . . . The 
little house where she waited in ’29 for his return from the Evacuation 
of the Rhine. The little house they had, finally, to give up when 
they sailed with his regiment to India. 

Maybe the contrast of India with its burning, searing heat and its 
myriad kaleidoscopic moods and rotating peoples, its vastne^s, its 
fierceness, its under-currents, made every detail of the little house in 
Sussex stand out for ever, crystal clear, in every detail. The solitary 
lime tree in blossom in July (with the branches tapping gently when 
the sea-breeze rustled through) which they cquld see from their bed 
in the early morning . . . the idyllic quiet, just lying there until that 
thrush (which Edward had nicknamed ‘fred’) came in. inquisitively. 
“Hoping that everything was circumspect,” Edward would say, 
“it being the Sabbath!" The smell of wallflowers in April when they 
opened the french windows and dined by candlelight. The view of 
the haystack in the field by the bottom of their garden, silhouetted 
in tlie sun»et; the nice, sleepy noise the water made dripping into the 
fat-bellied butt Edward had painted green and white one energetic 
Saturday afternoon. (As if three sets of lawn tennis hadn t been 
enough exercise!) Happy thought it was, one didn’t realize just how 
much one had adored it all — and how desperately home-sick lor 
would become. Indian contrast! the heat and the retreat to the Hills 
in the hot weather, and the dirt in spite of all efforts to keep thmp 
and persons clean. And the ghastly realization that le.ive home on^ 
made matters worse; the terrible wrench that had to be made from 
one’s parents and the land one loved. Not even Edward could corn- 
pletoly kill that; for Edward, too, was as homesick as she. Nor was it 
true, in their case, that they were able to make thcif life out Ept so 
important that they did not want to come home, or were unhappy 
at home, waiting impatiently to get back East again. Edw 
life was the Army, and one did not complain. ^ 

Although they were not in the Quetta earthquake in 35, tavaro 
was sent there to help alleviate the suffering, and, with further Promo- 
tion and long leave, they had hoped they were to be home lor gooo 
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at last. Bitter disappointment. Back in London for a glorious, 
wonderful time. Jubilee year, and it seemed that never had London 
been so exciting and never so desirable, and they talked of a house, 
not perhaps at Worthing, for one can never quite recapture the very 
same moment again, but one, say, near London or Aldershot, if indeed 
Edward was to be there, and then the news. . . . Exiled once more. 
Back to the East. Back this time to Singapore. They had talked 
It all over— for hours— without arriving at any decision other than 
the one they knew, in their hearts, they must follow. After all Ed- 
ward was fifty — one couldn't suddenly give up the Army now ’ 
Later there would be a pension, and they still had a little inonev* 
then, ah! then they could come home — for good ’ 

Malay was pleasant enough; it seemed richer and greener and 

^‘■'g^^tening than India. In Singapore they 
° tennis in the cool of the evenines 

and dances at the Raffles, the cross-roads of the world, where the tourists 
would corne in and be thrilled at the Empire-builders bel.aving as if 

season. And there was cricket for Edward 
and bridge for Edith, but always there was that feeling, at sundown 
especially when hundreds of rich brown-skinned Malays sat silently 

winkeTtoX5nS^^^^ hon^eward bound" 

teentn and the beginning of the twentieth eAntur^r t\ ^ 

SiPHisitiii 

'■YVu'’'h^a?To‘b!f ” "h"l'^H"a'‘s'.'^V^:f 7““ 

Mrth, the smell, the fearful deep magic oi tht Easf it drZf 
altered or twisted you . it hr^irnKf or 

lined bitternesses and desires and^friKitr traits and under- 

cruel. Well, 1, was cruel , o Ethel DralSlH""' ' •, ' 
guishcd-looking Colonel Edward Draybridee'^^^SoTn^*^ *1*^* distin- 
dnnk; and some even went native ^ people took to 

wives as to mix with native g ris 

None of these ordinary thm,rc to pieces 

could fight against th7se. Y^ou c^Sd'clnfJont*^* M you 

out of your way to win back vonr other women, or co 

make a brave attempt. There was could 

if your husband began to take liq “r or hi^t ® *^S>bIe about drink— 

’^ould cope. There, was no^in^vou ®^"stroke 

suddenly ceased to care. "otl'mg you could do if your husband 

you out and then, after all the stritfing 

before. Edward just ceased to Sre p/lin ' If it 

ey I.vcd apsr, for a short while, he ■said;"he'?el.''L wln^ef t'f 

Ob' 


alone for awhile . . . nothing more than that. No anger. No flare- 
ups. No harsh words. No regrets. 

He had never come back. They met, of course; and, when she 
became ill. this long illness, this inevitable illness brought on by worry 
and fear and failure — he had been kind. But no more. His love for 
her was dead, and hers for him as vivid and alive, as keen and vital 
as v/hen, on that night of their betrothment he had toasted her: 
“. . . To you all. and, if I may, more especially to my fiancee!” Mrs. 
Dfaybridge sighed. She began counting the time between various 
noisss outside the hospital . . . the 'giddy-up' of a milkman to his 
horse . . . one, two, three, four . . . the sound of a motor-car engine 
. . . one, two, three, four, five. . a . 


CHAPTER ELEVEN 

LATER IN THE DAY, MIRANDA, PALE AND SHAKY, WAS SUFFICIENTLY 
recovered to ask; ‘‘When does my operation take place?” And was 
astonished to learn that it was all over. Next door but one, Arthur 
had also ‘come to', and was spending a certain amount of time m 
being sick. With his nose swathed in a blob of bandages and two httle 
rubber ‘splints' peering out from them, he looked rather like a peculiar 
sort of insect or one of those Martian men one reads about in school- 
boys' magazines; that is what he thought when he caught a glance ot 
himself in the dressing-table looking-glass. ‘Tf niy mother could only 
see me now!” he said to Ella Logan, as she clucked and mothered him 
and told him: ‘‘You’ll be all right, kiddie! My. but you got yourself 
into a mess.” 

‘‘How’s the old gal I hit?” > • *. u-v a 

‘‘She's fine— sitting up and taking nourishment— just a bit or a 

shock — that’s all.” 

‘‘I’ll say it was a bit of a shock— it would do more than daze me 
if I got socked in the small of the back by a Mario-Gondarlo Special J 
“You didn't bump her in the back; you only grazed her. 

‘‘That shov/s what a good driver I am — basin, please, Nurse. 

going to be ill again,” he said. • ^.irincr 

In the Private Ward kitchen the day and night staff met during 

the overlap period. By one pretence or another, most of the nurses 
had managed to ‘take a peek’ at Lutina. ^ . .j. 

•Ts she sitting up and taking nourishment? 
immediately asked on her arrival on duty. ‘Tve been thinking about 

“She’s^sober— if that’s what you mean!” said Nurse chants 

“What’s she do all day— foam at the mouth and see pink elephants 

coming round the door?” • ^ about 

“She’s been sleeping most of the off 

five years’ continual drunki ” said Grant. “Though she started on 

in a flaming temper when she came to.” 

“I’ll bet she didl" said Margie Trimmins. ^ 

“Charteris was there when it happened.” .. 

“Actually, Sister sent me out of the room,' Nurse Chart*”® 

“but there were some of her film producers present — she wanic 
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get up, but she’s staying here till tomorrow morning. She's pretty 
though!” 

“She must have a cast-iron constitution,” said Nurse Jenkins 
enviously. ’ 

Ella Logan came in. “Hallo, kiddies.” she said to the night staff. 
Anything to worry about?” Margie Trimmins asked Ella as she 
started out. 

“No— they’re all doing fine; the Leftcart-Spratling girl can get uo 
for a short while.” *• <» o & k 

Fivl'?”* as far as I am concerned. How's the cissy in 

“The Stewart girl?" - 

ligh'tT*^ chance die, or does she want another night- 

“Why are you so sour, Nurse? Someone tip you out of a pram 
when you were young?” 

Margie looked dark and superior. “When I get what I want I'll 

vC fllvC* 

Mr "Sht. there was the young 

Private WArW M I ^P the standard in thi 
woiljdn’t^n?!r^‘^* Mahoon, Lutma Bell and Arthur Une— she 

p*£.S-SSSfSSSS: 

nurs”g°''h':k,fst3rcTu1d:^^^^^^ 

Wends' acqSianIes“ import'I^'t‘'patie^n^^^^^^ S^pTn^onlh^ 
was at Brantling the previoL summe? hadlJade ht T®" 

proposition— she’d always wanted a flat of Hap t ^pterestmg 

to sit around all day and be“ tertaini^v ah she didn’t have 

of being an address where he knew hA^ro. it was just by way 

they ought to go ours^id hive I bS o? S her when he filt 

quite a favourable offer; it had distinctlv^ood 

worth considering, always assuming ^t was 

courar^w^madf materialized 

patient, ^d. of course.' before SShur W « a 

^ Ud^^t ?.VhT new pet. 

she entered Room Seven. ^ rather sorry for himself when 

givi^Wm Thai'S she inquired, 

pretty awful,” he said business’. 

Mar/eTold finished puking up .he gas,- 

the sweetest thingsl” 

teU me!” Margie repUed. “My name, by the wa. '.v 


t 
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"Thanks — nothing like being frankl" 

"What does that mean? — I thought your name was Arthurl" 

"It is — but skip it." 

"Are you being sarcastic?’ 

"No — unless I don’t know my own mind!” Arthur replied. 

"What’s the matter, don’t you like me?” 

"You certainly don’t v/aste much time!” 

"What do you mean?” Margie looked annoyed. 

"No offence — I like people to be honest.” 

"Don't you like women?” 

"They have their moments." 

"I didn't know you were so conceited." 

"You seem determined to misunderstand rne.” 

"You seem determined to make me." Margie flashed back. 1 was 
going to read to you later, but now I don’t think I’!! bother you, 

• I * 

^^^But she was not able to complete her pronouncement on Arthur. 
There was a tap on the door and Arthur called out: “Come in. and 

^^^^oSy^’^peered round the door, and, reporter-like, tried to sense 

what sort of a reception he would receive. 

"Hallo— glad to see you’re better! Hallo, Nurse! 

"What are you doing in here?" Margie asked, belligerently. 

"I’m riding a green bicycle," Duffy replied. ,, 

"Weil you can’t do it here— Mr. Lane’s too sick to see visitors. 

"Oh, that's all right— how do you do?" ^ 

"Mv name's Duffield— I look quite harmless, but I arn bound to 

confess I’m a journalist— hateful, isn’t it?’’ Duffy remarked. 

"Now you can’t come in here asking Mr. Lane a lot of silly ques 

lions'" Margie said, trying to bustle him out. 

"Madam." s.aid the somewhft undersized Duffy, 
up and staring solemnly at her, "the Gazelle does not ask silly ques- 

‘‘'""^thur laughed. "That’s all right. Nurse- " 

.o7e 7 Arthur added, with a 

i, you 

Afrlrd^'n^itarting back tram here at dawn and I ,ust had the 

misfortune to hit an old lady ’ 

"No ‘story’ in the fact that you were leaving at dawn? Arthur 
"Not leavin- a lady’s boudoir, if that’s what you mean, Art^J 
replied. "Of course, I haven’t any idea what the old lady w 

-‘’"5Xr?unft:iy“n„'’v'’=lrulfy to.d hurt. •Tve seen the good lady 

it appears she always gets up at that hour 

“Horrible thought older than 
"Yes. She’s a char at one of the sea-front hotels s favourite 

God, has a sense of humour and likes going to t.ie cinema, 
star is Lutina Bell.” 

"It didn’t take you long to get the facts! 

"We poor maligned journalists have to eat, you kno . 

"Have a grape.” suggested Arthur. “I love the 

Thanks, I will,” Duffy popped one into his moutn. 
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skins; I hope you don’t mind,” he explained, and then, with his mouth 
full, enquired: ”... I suppose — the person who sent these grapes. 
. . . I couldn’t announce your engagement or anything?” 

Arthur did not laugh; this time he gave Duffy a wry grin. “Sorry, 
I still have to disappoint you,” he said. 

"Pity — pity! Let me know If I am boring you, and I’ll get the 
hell out,” said Duffy. 

There was the sound of female voices raised in anger in the next 
room. Arthur looked surprised. Duffy sighed. 

“Someone objecting to the removal of their appendix?” ventured 
Arthur with a smile. 

“No — that’s the Bon Dieu’s gift to Society — Cynthia Leftcart- 
SpratHng,” Duffy told him. 

Arthur’s smile faded; he said: “Oh yes— I’ve met her— she was at 
the last Donington Grand Prix.” 

"Spratters does not get on with little Margie,” Duffy continued. 

“And who is 'little Margie'?” 

“Little Margie is that bouncing nurse who tried to turn me out 
just now.” 

“Oh yes— stupid of me — she told me her name was Margie.” 

"Margie is a gal,” said Duffy, “who stays not upon her going but 
gets cracking at once!” ^ ^ 

“A formidable person.” 

“Quite. Have you, by chance, any money?” 

^thur looked surprised. “We’ve changed the subject rather 
suddenly, haven’t we?” •«iiner 

’;On the contrary,” Duffy continued. “You see, Margie has a 
?Sn"ie^!” finance. She— er— she also 'collects' 


t *‘P’” Arthur. “Even if I wasn’t penniless 

I doubt if I rate as a celebrity — I imagine film stars and ’’ There' 

was a resounding bang as someone slammed the door of Room Six 
^ A ""2*^ gesture of horror. “The poor patientsl” he said' 

.^^ewart s room, standing indignant and breathless 

h«r“!Mlor weakiy and sreated 

EiiS'SlSssrS 

“The pretty one?” 

“Yes ” 

a^^d Leonid'’"'.' 

who's m charge of the dav cronrH_i»a>ii ttice little nurse 

enough to see visitors for a moment or Iwo^^^l thm 

like someone to come in and I wac J thought you might 

-^d then when C 

the tLade""’" ■" ^ymphthetitally and stopping 

— So-well-I ruddy well came in, anyway. And I won’t stay 


cos 1 can see you're feeling awful — but — well, the whole thing's a 
bore — isn’t it? And if you want any books or things— just let me 
l^now — and if you'd like me to come in — well, you can bang on the 
wall— and that’ll be a sign — and to hell with that confounded Night 

Nurse!" , 

"Thanks,' said Miranda, weakly. "It’s awfully good of you. 

"Not a bit — glad to. Expect your people’ll be in later.” 

"Yes— or in the morning." 

"rve got a gang corning up tomorrow — rather a bore—’ 

"It’s rather fun — when it's all over— isn't it?” 

"Is it? Yes. 1 suppose so.” 

"Did you know Arthur Lane, the racing motorist, is in Seven? 
He had a crash at dawn this morning — I heard them bring hirn dowri. 
I once saw him drive at Brooklands. He took the most fearful 

■Yes— I've seen him ’ said Cynthia. She paused. ‘Well, 

I’ll be popping in — cheerho — it’s all rather a bore, isn t it? S"® *'®* 
peated; it was her favourite expression: it also hid her real feelings. 
She made her way down to Room Seven. , 

Nurse Trimmins and her assistant were not m the corridor, so 
Cynthia tapped on the door. Arthur said: "Come in. 

Duffy had pone, and Arthur was attempting to sleep- He looked 
up, not at all surprised to see her. That was typical of Arthur. 
"Hallo, Arthur," she said. 


CHAPTER TWELVE 

rHEY LOO-KED AT ONE ANOTHER FOR A MOMENT WITHOUT S^AKING^ 

and then, a little too brightly. Cynthia remarked. Well. I suppose 

..ashed mysell up because I heard you were 

here, you’ic crazy!” Arthur remarked. 

‘•There was a time 

n.' I simolv can*t put on a mouth ), and her large g & j 

eyes, inade greener by the carroty shade of her J^^^lfJ.ni’ghted j 

You 'excused her because you imagined she must be sno g 
no one could stare in that manner, not on purpose. Sh^e w^s t n 

Seautilully ngured. and, though you <=<>“'d 

champs Race Course or Lord s on oc®^ion o the Et 

with Cynthia you were conscious that the clothed, 

so m.iny of her class affected clothed on y ^ u,orld without end, a 
in her case, a creature who wa.s would b^ worW 

vividly active, inquisitive, vital ^ wo^a • 

intelligent or studious, or even valuable. t.„7T^^oman in herself, 

common sense or good mateft^J ‘Vf^V ainne Cvnthia ‘teemed’ 
sufficiently a v/oman to be judged for that ajo"®- backeround, her 
with womanhood, and that, in her case, wit . 

breeding, her allure and her very being, was for *"0 , 

It had been enough for Arthur Lane, oh, but quite enough, thanK y 

A A 


Returning his gaze, she could not help smiling. In his splints and 
bandages and with that blob on his nose he looked quite grotesque. 

“You remind me of the advert, for Michelin Tyres!" 

“If you had said the Invisible Man you were entitled to a free seat 
at the next operation — I promised it to the tenth person who made 
the crack." 

“Darling. I’m not that obvious, I hope?" 

“I doubt if you were ever obvious," he replied. "I have a feeling 
that even your birth wasn't ‘obvious’ — oven to your mother." 

“You are going to be obscure and indelicate, so we will conclude 
with a remark that should have coine first, but . . slie said, slowly 
walking round the room and pausing to pick up any objects tlxat did 
not take her fancy but gave her something to do with lier hands, 

. . that is, of course, how are you, Arthur dear?" 

"I like the ‘dear’," he said. She shook her head, and the silky red 
strands slipped, as was their custom, over one green eye. “Listen 
Cyclops." he continued, but she looked at the mirror and poked a 
not-too-healthy tongue at his reflection. 

"None of your Winchester education here, my lad— all that’s 
past," she said. 

“I’d have you know I was king of the socialists at Winchester " 

“I like ‘King’ of the Socialists — quaint." she remarked “it’s 
certainly better than all that Cyclops stuff.” 

’‘You know, Cynth,” he said, “there must come a time in your life 
m the twenty-four hours that make up your life, I mean— when vou 
take down your back hair and stop pretending to pretend. “ 

At this, Cynthia lifted her hair back and held it up at the top of 

ncr iiCaO* 

“Don’t tell me, ’ he said quickly. “Rex Whistler’s ‘Caroline’!" 

She^iled, dnd let her hair fall back; it dropped and washed 
against her high cheek-bones like a sudden spring tide. . . . CynthU 
the tigerish quality of that womanly woman! vyninia, 

Go on . she said, “you’re getting profound.” 

I was saying 

‘‘Attempting to say,*’ she corrected him. 

a 

“Did we— sleep?-* 

conversation is this?” she asked 

They stopped fooling. 

down tomorrow, visitors. 

yes. 

“I never went to the other place." 

“I see." 

“And this ?” 

““eh. to have been lorhed 

^thur laughed. “Did it hurt?" 

Not as much as — the other.” 

They were silent for a moment again 
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“I'd like to say I am sorry, but that would be feminine of me,” 
Arthur said. 

Cynthia turned away again to the mirror. “Why do all men 
with feminine qualities hide them?” 

“Women despise them,” Arthur said. 

“I disagree,” she said. 

“The girls I’ve known do,” Arthur replied. 

“I said ‘women’,” Cynthia corrected him. 

“That still stands!" 

“Funny — bjjt all you tough men have feminine streaks — there’s a 
Freudian thought somewhere there.” 

“Well, if it’s there, you haven’t found it!” 

"Maybe I’m being a bit muddly!” 

“Maybe is good! You didn’t really want me to say I was sorry 
that — that the other hurt you? If it had been for me I would have, 
maybe. ...” 

“No, I didn’t really want you to say you were sorry.— I know you 
too well — just as you know me too well. We say things, and we both 
know that we are thinking quite the reverse,” Cynthia said. “I will 
put it another way. You would have been glad that it hurt had it been 
for you — glad because it would be a glad hurt.” 

“Oh. my God— that’s far too involved.” Arthur replied. 

"Not really, ” she said, going to the door. ^ «* 

“About tomorrow — won’t it look funny you and 1 being here a 

the same time?” 

'•Yes— a little ” . , ^ . . . 

“Why the hell did you come to Brantling?” Arthur asKea. 

“Out of the way. Besides. Nick Carlton operates here twice a 
week— Nick’s been the family carver for years— that was iogica 


enough.” 

“Ves." 

“What about you ?” 

“I've been racing a Mario.” 

“Oh yes — you won. ' ,, 

“The Mario won— I just put my foot on the old neater, 

“What happened — you didn’t crash. Girl in the next ro 
quite a fan of yours — she told me.” 

“Hit an old char — she's all right.” . 

“Good Well. I’ll think up a reason for our being here 
same Cynihi. said. -Pity we didn't know, before; we couid 

have taken a a good girl and go 

‘Aren't you the little comic! said Arthur. oe a guv 6 

now. I'm sleepy.” 

“All right, darling. Aren t hospitals a boreJ 
Arthur grunted. “Oh— what about Robert? 

“He’s O.K.” 

“But — where?” 

“London.” 

“Uh-huh.” Arthur grunted. 

“Sleep well, Poppet,” she sai<L Cvnthia had remarked, 

But Arthur did not **®«P.’^^^.Y^th^’BrantHng General Hospital. 

Sfd ‘riot r‘’egfe°t1.;ch"^ mov''e;'’such a departure. There would only be 
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one Cynthia in his lifetime. He had hoped that there would only be, 
for her, one Arthur. But in this he was mistaken. There were 
qualities that he alone had, for her, but she was, unlike him, not so 
completely monogamatic — and if he had but realized that fact, their 
happiness and future would not have been so suddenly and vitally cut 
off with that finality which Authur insisted was necessary — for decency. 
Arthur, in a way, was so utterly childlike and early-Victorian in his 
outlook that Cynthia had decided that he must, of necessity, have been 
an only child and just where he had received that detached, painfully 
obvious toughness and cynicism into which it was far more difficult 
to probe. , Arthur's denunciation was that Cynthia’s actions were 
‘modern’ and ‘polygamous’ — in themselves a Victorian denunciation. 
Nor could he, in that determined, obstinate, it’s-no-use-arguing way of 
his, realize that there was a great part of Cynthia that v/as entirely his. 
That, in their love, for indeed they were, or had been, in love, there was 
a mood or feeling between them which would never, could never, be 
replaced even by another love; say the love of Cynthia and Robert. 
For Cynthia was, and had been — Cynara-like — faitljful to Arthur 
in her fashion. 

It was a fashion that Arthur considered to be pretty lousy. Cynthia’s 
conduct was, in his opinion, deplorable. Not that she had ever been 
underhand. Always in her way. the way she depreciated anything 
she did; the way she made light of this and that, the way she pretended-, 
she had acted her desire for Robert’s body quite honestly. When 
Vmhur thought of this, he would see only blackness for a moment like 
that blind-spot an aviator receives on a sudden sharp turn. No one 
could do that to Arthur and not mean to hurt him, not if they under- 
stood him. And so it boiled down to an Issue between them, neither 
wishing to admit that, perhaps, neither really understood the other vet 
neither of them was patricularly selfish in their love 

Arthur lay and thought. The ‘split’ had occurred in the 
south of France where he had been racing— and they had met once in 
London— for he was the only one she could call on. What she said was 

she w« L*!® thought, for a moment, that 

efem^mal ^as no acting within, that was 

pe?so„a.,.y\:r' 

a„d .u 

^*^*^*^1 lonely and miserable and surprised- but it 


V 
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CHAPTER THIRTEEN 


“HALLO, babe!” said MIKE. “DID YOU MISS ME TODAY?’' 

"Maybe,” Margie answered coyly. 

"Ah, gwan, why don't-ja ever gimme a break?’* he asked her. 
"You know how I could go for you, Babe!” 

"You men are all the same.” 

"Lissen, there’s only one Mike Mahoon, Margie — an* that's me. 
Say, I don t seem to be able to get past second base with you. What’s 
the matter — you scared of the Matron?” 

"Now stop it, Mike.” 

"Ah — you like it. Don't gimme that old how-dare-you stuffl” 

"Stop it! Later — maybe. It's too dangerous now.” 

Reluctantly Mike let her go. He shook his head sorrowfully, 
pushed out his aggressive jaw and remarked, in the hope of a con* 
tradiction: "I dunno, maybe I'm slippin ?'* 

"You do all right,” Margie told him, as she straightened her blouse. 

"Well, what did ya do today, Honey? Spend all day thinking 
of your little palsie-walsie?” 

"P'raps.” 

"Who was you with — some big palooka, I suppose.” 

Indeed. Margie had been out with 'some big palooka' — a boy called 
Syd who was in charge of the switchback at the Fun Fair. He had 
the widest shoulders — and they were all his, no padding — he wore a 
tight, open-neck shirt and he'd cut off the sleeves. His face and hands 
were tanned a deep golden, and the sun had bleached his hair. His 
complexion, through being out of doors most of the year, was ruddy, 
and he was clear-skinned and plenty tough. A bit uncouth, certainly, 
but he had had his eye on Margie for some time now. She remembered^ 
how contemptuous he had been of Joe when Joe refused to take her a 
second trip on the switchback. He’d grinned at her as if to say: 
"I’d take you up, my proud beauty — trip after trip.” H m! Margie 
had mused— I'll bet you would! She had planned to spend just one 
day with Syd. Syd had nothing except a marvellous body, and she 
couldn’t waste much time on him; except just to add another scalp to 
her body-belt. Yes, she’d go out once with Syd — just for the experi* 
icnce. She had conveniently forgotten a date to go to the pictures with 
an intense chemist's assistant who was mad about her, and had wan- 
dered along to the Fun Fair and allowed herself to be picked up by i>yQ- 
He lett another boy in charge of the switchback and took her all r<^und 
the side-shows. Everyone knew Syd; it was “Wotcher, Syd. Not 
bad. there, Syd! ' and "Nice work, Syd-boyl” from everyone ^ Margie 
and Syd strolled through the fair-grounds. She had free go s on 
everything, from coco-nut shies to ringing the chocolates— the man 
made it easy for her to win the chocolates, whether because he was a 
friend of Syd's or afraid of him was a moot point. Margie was glad sne 
won, firstly because she had tried so often to win a box of chocolates 
that she had told herself it wasn’t possible, it was a fake, and secondly 
because she had to have something tangible to take back to the 
just a little something to show that the day wasn t a complete waste 
of time. Of course, she had several bruises, but that didn t 
They'd gone into the ‘Threepenny Spookie', and in the dark byd nao 
crushed her in his powerful arms, and, for a brief moment, she louM 
actual occurrence as satisfactory as anticipation— which so s«iaom 
happened. Golly, but Syd was primitive! She was happy tor tne rest 
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of the day— even letting the passionate chemist (who had waited all 
day for har) take her out to tea and cream buns before she came on duty. 

Now, as she looked down at Mike’s hard face and the over-sized jaw 
slightly off-centre as he grinned up at her, she realized that he was 
waiting for some sort of communication. She started: "Huh?" 

"Snap out of it — I said who've ya bin out with — making me feel 
jealous, eh? Quit stalling!" said Mike. 

Margie smiled, as she hoped, annoyingly. She was no mug; she 
certainly wasn’t going to say that it was only a Fun Fair. 

"Aw, c'mon!" pleaded Mike. 

“A rich banker!’*" Margie replied. 

Mike pretended not to be put out by this. Margie was pleased to 
see that he was, though— and pleased that the idea of a rich banker’ 
had, apparently, been a success. She had, for some time now. wanted 
to say she'd been out with a rich banker. It was an expression she 
had learned from the American films; it seemed that in the United 
States all the girls in the movies were taken out and got into the ‘Big 
Dough' and acquired ‘Class’ by taking-up with rich bankers. Not 
just bankers, mind you, but rich bankers. 

Mike looked a bit crestfallen, but not for long. "What about a 
111 kiss before you go. Honey— huh?" 

But that, thought Margie, would have, after Syd, something of an 
anti-ciimax. 

"Why, Mr. Mahoon, this is a hospital!" 

"Waal, Baborcvery hospital has a Dispensary." 

"What has that got to do with it?" 

"Waal, you can dispense with a HI kiss right now!" 

Margie laughed. 

"Gag I once wrote for a vaudeville act,'’ Mike explained, with a grin, 
and waited expectantly. ** 

“Toodle'*oo!'^°'^ success with it than here!" Margie replied 


Mike scowled in annoyance. "Come on back. Babe. ” 
Later," said Margie. 



asle« Bftt ^ sphinx. Lutina Bell was 

w^ttv deeply that film favourite could sleep! She was 

«DreLe3 ft 1? “ ^ike Mahoon had once 

Sd ^ tlie tiles for a long 

had TenliiS® When she asked what he meant, 

TheStfif ; pleased: "Lotsa rings under your eyes!’’ 

allriflht ^ M Vi® ^® 2 mg, and had come through the Appendix 

Wd she quitL disHk? to her 

cry-baby!’ she thought. 

TrimmL oVt^e T.f^- slightest notice of 

of thr/nf V?. '^«y entered. Cynthia had, in the words 

to MarS’?surnf^“;>f‘*''‘ Margie what she could do. The words were 

said b^the ‘hough 

‘hey assumed even more vividness The 
Jisput^ ended w.th Cynthia walking out of her room and leavin^M Jgie 
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Arthur Lane lay with his eyes closed, and he did not open them 
when Margie entered, although he did say: "Hallo, Nurse.” 

"And how’s the famous racing driver now?” Margie Trimmms 
inquired. 

Arthur groaned. 

Margie looked at her colleague, then at Arthur. ‘*What*s the 
matter — are you in pain?’* she asked him. 

‘No, Tm all right — but please don’t call me the ‘famous racing 

(jfiver* — you sound like a newsreel.” 

“I'v'e seen you on the newsreel— quite like a film star, Margie 
said "Now, come along that’s a good person, we can’t do all the 
work.” They began, with Arthur’s help, to hoist him further up in 

the bed. , , . o 

•You know/' continued Margie happily^ *‘you re a bit like Spencer 

'^^■'^Yes. a little bit, very little,” Arthur said, and added: "You ought 

to have been a manicurist.” 

“Why — do you think I’d be a success?” 

"Well, you talk enough to be.” 

"Do manicurists talk a lot? I’m surprised you know anything 
about it — you don’t look the type who has his nails ‘done . Let me 

"Oh Lord — 1 should have said 'barber’^ I suppose,” Arthur said. 
"When are you going to take me out in that scarlet racer of 
yours?” Margie asked as they started to apply Arthurs evening 

dressings. 

Margie flashed a deadly -ook at him— a look that she 
paralleled on the screen— the look a fascinating Eurasian B/ven to 
a white man in the tropics, and. quickly, the film J 

a rabbit enchanted by a cobra. It was ever so clever That was the 

look she had in mind, at that moment. ArtKur ■i.jked 

"When do those famous doctors come round? Arthur asked. 

"Tomorrow morning, and we want you looking your best. 

"What the hell for— are they going P/opo"®;. _ . _ ^e ad- 

Margie’s assistant giggled so much at this <hat s 

"’’’"•Now'wh.it would you llko me to read to you, alter we've done the 
='”’n'Y‘::\.avcnt a laund.^ hs. or a telephone directory?" Arthur 

-^t.Vorrn'i’f asLUt al •;ifat""%i;|fe'to“S‘Sm. "My Junior's a 

bitweak-minded." , tronH ” Arthur answered. 

“Oh I was beginning to think 1 was pretty go 

•‘You and that Mike Mahoon make a good pairi 
"Who’s Mike Mahoon?” , . — 

"The famou song writer— he s m three. 

"I hope it keeps fine for him” 

‘Well, what’ll I bring— an evening paper?^ 

No. thank you-just a nice bip bromide. 

I think you want to stay in here 
I can think of some less P 

"Come on. Junior— we’ll come back >ater. 

"If I'm asleep. Nurse, don’t wake me. vvil y 
‘Til try not to ” Margie Trimnims replied. 


• i 
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Outside in the corridor they met the Ni^ht Sister, who was going 
the rounds. 

‘‘Oh, Nurse Trimmins — about Miss — er — Smith in Two — don't 
wake her if she wants to sleep, best thing in the world/' 

“Yes, Sister,*’ Margie replied, and thought, *What the hell do you 
think rm going to do— play the gramophone in her ear?' 

“No one knows about her, I imagine that " 

“Oh no, there've been no questions, Sister/’ 

“Good. Make <ure^that Mr. Duffield doesn’t get wind ot this— 1 
once had a cousin on a newspaper,” she added, and Margie, waiting for 
some profound statement, or at any rate perhaps a personal anecdote, 
was left high and dry. Sister had receded. Margie poked out her 
tongue at her and placed her tray on top of the one the Junior was 
carrying. “Silly old bagP’ she complained. “Take these back, will 
you, Ducks? I’m going on to the balcony for a cigarette — give me a 
call if anything happens,” Margie said. Her Junior bit her lip, Some- 
times Margie Trimmins was a bit too much; she wished she worked for 
Ella Logan on the day staff. Ella was a dear. Everyone said so, and 
she’d be promoted one day. There was no denying that Trimmins was 
a good nurse, but she was a little tartar — up to all the dodges. One 
day, of course, she’d be found out. Then she’d cop it. The Jur-’or 
walked back along the corridor. All the day staff were going to a dance 
on the Pier; she wished she was there. Even Daphne Sliort, the day 
staff Probationer, was going. This night business was rotten fun. 

On the Pier the dance was in full swing. The hall was pack-jammed 
with young people, dance fans, jitterbugs, shop girls, motor mechanics, 
young people on holiday, hot-dog vendors, maids, soldiers, cockle and 
Brantling pink-rock sellers, chauffeurs, hairdressers, errand boyb arid 
fried-fish shop girls. 

There was a very loud and extremely good jazz band; they were 
in white dinner jackets and they loved playing, and they knew 
they were good . . . didn’t they copy Tommy Dorsey down to the last 
clarinet ? There was a soda-pop fountain, and little tables for drinks 
and a bit of quick hand-holding, and on gala nights there were balloons, 
^d alrnost everyone was happy and enjoying themselves, most of all 
Ella Logan. 


Ella, in a dress she had copied from an old Vogue looked hot, happy 
^d quite helpless in the large flowered material she had chosen. Her 
big cleax eyes were shining and so, too. was her nose. With her was 
urse Jenkins, Eton-cropped, rather severe-looking, but sensibly in 
oiack and no attempts at contrasting colours. Nurse Grant, cheerfully 
Chewing gum and answering back wisecrack for wisecrack, was taking 

eligible and flirtatious young males. Her horoscope 
had told her to look out for a ginger-headed man, and all day she had 

casualty wards to see if 
had come m with hair of that colour. Nurse Morgan, in an appalling 

and thV. amply filled, had foolishly removed her spectacles® 
could V -f \ slightly cross-eyed, a fact of which one 

Snee ^he was dying to 

*he young men who were 

been nnf f 1 / spccics present, and up till now. Morgan had 

^^n ^d N™ M attractive fn apple 

not generous enough to admit it, could 

not help regrettms that Charteris had Coined them. She was 
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obviously the 'pick' of the bunch, though little Daphne Short looked 
very sweet, if a bit mannish, in a light grey tailor-made coat and 
skirt. 

Alt 01 the nurses kept moving around at a slow pace, on the out- 
skirts ol the dancing; this ensured that they could see everyone, and, 
of course, be seen. Their own men-folk had not yet arrived. They 
were part of the team and some supporters of the Brantling Hockey 
eleven. They had played the Doctors on the last match of the year on 
the Hospital ground, and had been severely trounced by Darlington 
Breeze’s boys, but were mollified by a huge tea and a large selection of 
ci'--an, fresh-faced, nicely smelling nurses who served them, made them 
at home, and. to the more daring, agreed to a meeting at the Pier dance 
the following Saturday. This was the big day. 

'There they are!” squealed Morgan excitedly, as the slightly self- 
consc.ous hockeyites hove into view. 


CHAPTER FOURTEEN 

MARGia TRIMMINS LISTENED TO THE MUSIC WHICH WAS BEING BROAD- 
cast that night from the Brantling Pier Dance Saloon, and drummed 
furiously on the table to express her annoyance. She sat in Sister's 
roofn with her feet up on-a chair and her shoes off. It was sickening, 
simply sickening— being on the night staff completely ruined her life. 
She loved dancing, and a tea-dance was a poor substitute for the re^ 
thing Dancing was essentially a night-time occupation— for Margie 
Trimrnins; for her. dancing was. in most cases, the preliminary holds 
that led up to a show of affection later. Margie did not dance |ust for 

the exercise or because she enjoyed the rhythm. . j -r u 

Idly as sulkily, she pulled at her lower hp. she wondered il she 
would have enjoyed dancing with Syd, the Fun Fair boy-^f course 
that was a silly thought now. because they had got past that stage. 
Gosh, but Syd was well-built— and so brown. . 
so tight she wanted to scream in pain and delight m that dark Thfee- 
penny Spook.e’. Odd— but in spite ol her principles, she wanted to 
see him ^gain-wanted to verify for herself to 

had been as satisfactory as she now. in looking back, thought him to 
be. Hov/ silly, when he had nothing— nothing at all with him to give 

a girl a good time — except, of course, himself. . . ^ i .u- 

Margie stopped drumming on the table, glanced at the clock on t 
mantelpiece (a gift to the Sister from a North Country hospital on her 
departure after five years' service), and. with a Petulant gesture of 
anncyjmce, realized that it was time to have a quick round the 

waeds Those lucky day nurses— on the Pier having no end 
yes it was high time she moved from Brantling. she thought, though, 
at the momenf, there was a lot to be said for the p'ace. 
they got such an interesting batch of patients— Mike Arthur Lane and 
Lutina Bell— all valuable ‘contracts'; all people 
later on. She made a swift survey of the sem.-private wards, 
passed on quickly down the corridor to have a look at Lutina. ane na 
not yet got over her excitement at I-utina being at Brant mg . 
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and, more especially, her valuable knowledge of the star’s illness 
Perhaps, who knows, maybe later, when Lutina went back to Holly- 
wood, Margie could deliver an ultimatum — either I get a free trip out 
there or else I tell all. Oh, yes, she’d be fired from the hospital, and 
perhaps barred by the Medical Association, but what the hell would 
that matter then? Once out in Hollywood she might meet one of the 
big stars, and who knows? She had as much charm as some of these 
women stars — even in comparing herself with Lutina she did not 
. compare so very unfavourably. . . , 

Lutina was only dozing when Margie peered into Room Two. She 
awoke when she heard the door creak, and she blimied in that direction 
and asked: ‘‘Who is it?” 

"Only the Night Nurse ’ 

“Oh— who?” 

“The Night Nurse.’ 

There was a pause whilst this information was received by Lutina 
and finally seeped home. 

"Oh yeah, yeah. That goddammod hospital. Bin dreamin’ 

'.hought I was staying with Jan.’’ 

"With Jan?" 

"Yeah, my Big Moment.” 

"Kipura?” 

"No — Sebastian.” 

"Jan Sebastian— is he your boy-lriend. Miss Bell? — He’s nice,” 
Margie said, talking m a whisper, and moving up to the bed and sitting 
on the edge of it. ** 

replied contemptuously. “He’s the best goddam' 
l^g that ever happened to me. Sa-ay, you know something— I 

■•nk iirty-crafty kind." 

Oh yes?” Margie said politely. • 

^ "'y beauty and loveliness.” said Lutina 

K wSh'*^!! foohn’-l used to go around all the 

ThInT .mh!? i^" Gave me a chance to say smart things. 

"Yes?” 

! suddenly saw— it was a party given by that old roeue 

Si waw‘headed"rH^‘^ Producer ? Well, there he wa^ Jan Sebastian 

beautiful, Yep. Like a goddam’ Greek 

man' Yel^I didT*! An’ I said to myself, that’s a 

Lootinar ^ ^ ^ ^ Mabel— my name ain’t reoly 

||No?" 

with all thesc*^wiJterr^nd ,P®rchrisake. Mabel, whadya go around 
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and quickly spat it out on to the pillow “Hey!” she said “What 
are you giving me?” 

"Sh! You’ll wake everybody.” 

‘‘You betcha I will!” 

‘Please! Do be quiet.” 

••Who — me ? Sa-ay who the hell do you think you are talking to?” 
Lutina asked loudly. 

“I’m sorry, Miss Bell, but really ” implored Margie. 

“Nuts to you, dearie! Lissen, do I get a drinl^ or do I?* Those 
baskets, they ship me to England knowing that Jan can’t break his 
contract. They try^and split us, do they? Damn ’em — I’ll fix ’em 
— fix ’em good. Say, Honey, where's that drink?” 

“I'm sorry,” said Margie, “but Sister said . 

"Sister? Whose Sister? You got a sister ? Say, Tve got a sister 

two sisters. Yep — and a brother — ain’t seen ’em in years. My dad 

was an elevator man at the Victory-Regal. Yep — steady job but no 
dough in it — no dough anyway 'xept in movies Where the hell s 
that DRINKr' 

“Shush— please. Miss Bell, I’ll have to get the Night Sister, if you 
d o t » ' 

“Sure, get the Sister — I'll 'phone mine — we’ll have a party. Now, 
iemme see. what was the ’phone number of those folk next door— 
lemmo see. No. I know, you get Gaylord on the 'phone; hell 

bring over a load of drinks— ’nough to float a battleship. Now come 
on, baby, I ain’t taking no more apple-sauce from you— give — come on 

^Margie, usually so cool, so self-possessed, was in a cold sweat. There 
was only one thing to do, and that was to give Lutina an ‘Ejection; 
she had instructions in case of any difficulty to ring for the Night Jister, 
but if she left Lutina now. Lutina might make a frightful dm, ^nd then 
the secret might be out and she’d be blamed and the time wasn t quite 

ripe yet for 


asked in an 


“Am I going to get a reel drink Lutina domandc^ 

Then Margie had an idea. Moistening her lips, she 
attempt at a casual voice: “What's it worth? 

'■•WhS w'll you g.ve me if I get you a dnnk?" Margie asked 

“What kind of a gyp is this?” Margie 

“If you want a drink it’ll cost you a lot) gulped out Margie. 

"■Yef' 'ru be running an awful risk. II I'm caught I'll be lired. 
—You’re not to have any. you see.” Margie explained quickly. 

“Oh!” •• 

“So you see, it's worth it if you really want it ^rink wili 

‘If I really want it.' Come on. don t stall, get me a d » . 

yah, there's a good girl. Sure, I'll pay. I'll pay, I got lots.a dough. 

Get me a drink, never mind the cost. ,, whisoered. 

Margie’s eyes gleamed in the darkness. ..u-ji cost you 

“But it’ll cost you ” she paused, then quickly said. It 11 cost y 

*”'';V^erhr‘‘o.K.l O.K., how -Ur- na'rm^ind grm^ 

povinds. lemmo see, five bucks a one pound — an —never (> 

it, will you please?" 

“WhereS your bag?" 

“Bag?" 
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“Where’s the purse with the money?’’ 

“Oh, I dunno. Come on, now '' 

Margie switched on the table lamp and then went to the chest ol 
drawers in the corner and searched for Lutina’s bag. Sure enough, 
there it was, and it was positively stuffed with bank-notes; its inside 
looked like a too-well-filled stomach — it was almost indecently full of 
bank-notes. Resisting the obvious temptation to helping herself in 
order that there should be no ‘inquests’ later on, Margie made Lutina 
count out and give her the twenty pounds, and then she replaced the 
bag. Of course, there was almost enough money to take the lot and do 
a bunk, but that meant severing a lot of ties, Mike for example, and that 
racing motorist and, perWops, a chance of a trip to Hollywood. No, 
she was doing the right thing, yes, a rather clever scheme had presented 
itself to her sly brain 

Quietly she tiptoed into the next room. Mike was fast asleep. 
Very carefully she went to his clothes cupboard and took from the back 
one of his bottles of brandy. Margie had smuggled these in for him 
a few nights ago, for they were in the habit occasionally of taking a 
little midnight drink together. Stealthily she closed the cupboard 
and made her way across the room and back into Lutina’s. 

Have you got it?” Lutina asked. For answer, Margie held up the 
Dottle of brandy. Lutina stretched out her arms and Margie gave it 
to her. "Oh boy — oh boyl” said Lutina. “Am I glad to see you!” 
one patted the bottle affectionately. “Here ya, open yer up quickly, 
will you, that’s a gal!” she said, handing the bottle back to Margie. 

An ferchnsake don't drop it now!” she cautioned. 


CHAPTER FIFTEEN 

Staff^rJTwrf’^rf NURSE JENKINS, AS THE DAY 

Stan crowded around Nurse Morgan 

water^vin/r_^'’7'f exclaimed. “That dame's like a 

nosi"g‘‘,'hTs,uVcurfc^^^^^^ 

in a Lutina Bell had been discovered by Margie Trimmins 

was incredible b^t*^^** intoxicafion when she went on her rounds. It 
br^dy in « bottle of 

times the ^ between the 

Ward. Of wur^ look at the patients in the Private 

the trouble the kept frightfully quiet, but 

extreme^rtiresL? become 

streperoiS fitenlW^A quarrelsome, noisy, and generally ob- 

offices *om t?e C kY the Sister, together with sundry 

Junior M.0 w«e how’L Physician and the Brantling 

her eyes as rZ Z ^1 SI™ Two. Lutina: 

^ y as rea as fire from dnnkmg, glared hotly at the cool, placid 

ss 


countenance of Margie Trimmins. “You goddam liar!" she said. 
“You goddam liar!’’ 

Margie smiled in that superior way that made young men old, old 
men young and women want to spit right in her eye. 

“You gave me the goddam stuff,’’ shouted Lutina, “and why the 
hell shouldn't she? I’m not an invalid. I asked for it, and I paid for 
it an’ I got itl” 

“I’m sorry to have to contradict Miss Bell again, but I can only 
repeat," said Margie, in a quiet tone which contrasted with Lutina’s 
high-pitched voice of rage, “I found Miss Bell with a half-finished bottle 

of brandy — I had no idea where she got it " 

“I paid you cwenty bucks or pounds for«it, you dirty little double- 

crossing ’ 

She was, I regret to say. extremely drunk, and" I took the bottle 

away ' continued Margie. 

•• — You had a snifter yourself, you scheming bitch!” 

• — And this morning, Mr. Mahoon said that his dressing-room 
cupboard was open, his clothes were strewn about and some drink was 

missing." . 

“Why didn't you notice Mr. Mahoon s cupboard was open when you 

went your rounds?” Sister inquired, but Margie Trimmins was in no 

way dismayed. ,, , l j 

“Because. Sister.” she said with superb unconcern, the cupboard 
is behind the door. Mr. Mahoon is in the convalescent stage--as you 
Itnow — and it is not necessary to go right into hi.s room unless he 


especuttly wants anything." ,, . ^ . 

“Weil may I be flayed in oil! You are the dirtiest little two- 

timing rat I’ve ever met!” shouted Lutina. “What sort of a frame-up 

is this? I d have protected you — I wouldn’t have given you away, 

you double-crossing " , . ^ v t 

^ “Please. Miss Bell!" There were worried cries from the C-K-L 

^"^^“Don't you please' me!” screamed Lutina. “1 don't give a goddam 
who hears— I didn’t travel six thousand miles to be put m a hospita 
I’ve got a contract to make pictures, not sit on my fanny in s^mHousy 
English hospital— now you gimme »Tiy cjothes an let me 

The noise Lutina was making could be heard quite distinctly down 
the pa.ssage. DuHy. who had been reading, sensing a - 

got out of his bed and, putting on liis dressing-gown, padded out in^ 
the corridor in his bare feet. Outside Number Two 
astonished to see that all the day staff were /‘stening 

attitudes around the door. From within there came sound of an 
irate female voice a voice that was fierce, assertive, harsh, and certainly 

^""“Vsaid gimme my clothes or I’ll sci'eam the goddam hospital down 1” 
threatened the voice. Duffy’s eyebrows rose towards the bald sp^e 
where his hair should be; he was about to ask the ^ ^ 

information when, from behind him. striding at a f^t "ame N^k 

Carlton. It was obvious that he was the time 

of day, so when he suggested abruptly Mr. Duffield, Is g^, ^ 

should be in bed!” Duffy meekly agreed and 
Room A until ’Old Nick’ had actually entered 
soon as the door closed, Duffy hurried along to the 
corridor and slipped out of sight by the balcony to . .fint<»dlv 

“What seems to be the trouble?” 'Old Nick’ asked, looking pointedly 
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at Lutina, his nose creases dark and powerful as he concentrated his 
strong perusal on the famous star. 

“What seems to be the trouble!” mimicked Lutina. “Get him! 
Lissen you — I’ll repeat this for your benefit, whoever you are, an' after 
that the hell with it — I am a lil' drunk and I don't give a dam’ and 1 am 
leaving this hospital ” 

“Oh no, you’re not!” 

The reply was so swift and so unexpected that it stopped Lutina 
dead in the middle of her sentence. 

“Wassat?” 

“I said you were not!” repeated 'Old Nick’. There was a pause 
whilst the C-K-L Organization gulped and Sister looked at Margie 
Trimmins and smiled knowingly. ‘Old Nick’ was going to deal with 
Lutina. 


“Oh, a wise guy, huh!” sneered Lutina. “Now lissen. Handsome, 
you just stick to your bottles of medicine and I’ll stick to my bottles 
of lye an well get along great. An’ now, if someone will get my 
clothes I’ll get out-a here.” 

“I said you will not be leaving yet!” ’Old Nick’ repeated. 

Lutina looked at him. So this was a challenge, was it? OK 
Lutina liked challenges. “We’ll see,” she said. “I am going to scream 
k n on screaming-until my clothes are brought 

suiting the action to the words, she opened the throat 
mat had launched a thou^nd theme songs, and yelled lustily. . . . 
ine noise set the old Jewish woman, who was convalescing, back at 
least a week, and awoke Mr. Gidney, who had dozed off to sleep again, 
fvl ^ D room. Nor did just one frightening bellow emanate from 
ine Hell larynx, but a long, continuous series of blood-curdling yells. 
.IT ^"® Nick Carlton’s voice was heard authoritatively saying: 
H ^ with Miss Bell, please!” Whereupon the cortege 

attempt at a dignified exit, and the day nurses 
ouisiae the door looked extremely foolish when it opened and they were 
oiscovered there. 


rirn? the’ door closed. Eyeing him. Lutina 

a To her surprise, Nick turned to the dressing- 

hi ° "P ^®'’ platinum and gold-backed hair brushes. 

himM I’ll throw something at 

th^L^ ‘"Stead, with a cool determined tread. Nick. 

SkeS fn. fh to the bed. “You’ve 

Utina^ Rent'll Whereupon, to the utter astonishment of 

towards him fi!" "ta^;. pulled her roughly by the arm 

her across ^O'^" on the bed, in a moment he had laid 

smack h«.r brush promptly began to 

smack her baclKide as if she were a small child. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

inanattSSl^l^f"® stopped as soon as Lutina found herself 

to a sholuil nlllT f*"bwrassment, gave way. for a brief moment, 
gasped or chillfi t/lk P' u various patients who were listening 
souSStrack^thlv mental pictures to the 

silence— save foJ descended, there 

smack 1 *or the sound of metal on nude flesh— smack 1 smack! 

to her-it IctuilvIS^ astonishment, and then it had happened 

going to smaVk hlr ill? k realized that Nick Carlton was 

o b o smack her, she shouted m the hope that the C-K-L contingent 
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would rush in and throw this Violator of sacred persons, this Assaulter 
of women, out of the hospital window. When she found herself across 
his knees and realized just how this tyrant proposed to chastise her, she 
stopped shouting, in amazement. When she realized, further, that her 
elegant forty-dollar nightdress had caught up, in the sudden jerk across 
the doctor's knees, exposing the twin half-moons that comprised the 
Bell posterior, she crimsoned in fury. When the first smack descended, 
she was numbed into silence. The horror of the situation, the em- 
barrassment! There was she, one of the greatest film stars in Holly- 
wood — in the world — having her bottom smacked just like Dad used to 
smack it years ago when she was a little girl in Minneapolis. The 
humiliation! It couldn’t be happening, it couldn't. She’d got the 
heebie-jeebies — she was going nuts; the drink had finally caught up 
with her. Yet. if she was asleep, that wallop she was getting on the 
receiving end would surely have awakened her, and — ouch! Kells 
bells, that was no dream. The crazy arrogant sonofa^n was walloping 
hell out of her — lamming into Lutina Bell — the Lutina Bell — exactly 
as if — as if she were ten-year-old Mabel Beets! She couldn t believe it; 
she wanted to cry with shame and mortification and hurt and fury, 
and yet, while all those thoughts were surging through her mind, and 
she was feeling pain and anger and pique, a greater force, a greater power, 
was stunning it all with the realization that here, at long last w^ a 
man who was able to stop all the nonsense, all the wretched Lutina 
Bell wiles — a man who had succeeded where men, all men from Gaylord 
Alderdyce to Jan Sebastian, had failed throughout the years, it made 
you gasp. That’s all— for the moment. Not a tear, not a shout, n^ 
a whimper, but a gasp. This was happening to me, Lutina Bell, film 
star! I am being spanked because I’ve been a naughty girl. 


^'’’"ThererM^ss Bell. That's all lor this morning. We’ll send your 
breakfast up, ” she heard him saying, just as if 

throat. Matter-of-fact, impersonal, austere and withal a tinge 
irony. The goddam nerve of the guy! “That s 

—as if she could expect the same thing again after lunch. What kind 
of a gag was this? What did one do when someone 
undeniably disarmed one? What could one do under such c rci^m^ 
stances but lie on one’s stomach and blush into the pillow and gulp and 

swallow and one re-lived those incre^bje few Doctor waTks 

tnin- tall distinguished— the type Hollywood cast as a Doctor, wanes 

calmly into a room where she’s giving an exclusive 

one of her best tantrum scenes, and solemnly proceeds to padd e tne 
?rr out of you-yep, to me! To Lutina Bell, the absolute incredulity of 

it Well may I be flayed in oil! . . . .. i a 

■ At the other end of the corridor. Duffy peered round 
ducked back as Nick Carlton left Room Two and made his way do^ 
the corridor towards Sister’s Room. Duffy, who had 
and showed surprise on his pleasant fat ‘ 

habit he had when he was putting two and two 

mind made up. he started down the corridor towards Room Two^ 
Reaching it without being discovered, he paused, . r 

and. banging on the door, opening it before eyed 

-Come in” (or ”Stay out”), he entered A hot-faced 
beauty raised her head frem her pillow and glared. Scraml sn 
said, h if her breath was vitriolic. Duffy scrammed' H® ^ 
just closed the door when Ella Logan came round the corner to cairn 
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Mr. Gidney and tell all the other occupants of the private rooms that 
all was well and that no one had been murdered in Room Two — yet. 

“Now, kiddie, whatever are you doing?” Ella asked, suspiciously 
anxious. 

"Just been to see Arthur Lane,” Duffy lied brazenly, and cheerfully. 
Ella Logan clucked and waited until he had proceeded on his way back 
to Room A, then she entered to reassure Mr. Gidney. 

Duffy, en route back to his bed, passed the Sister’s room, where, 
it seemed, a council of war was proceeding. His brow creased as he 
walked, and he blew out his cheeks in perplexity. “Well, I’m sure 
I’ve seen that booful face before,” he said, partly to himself, but in a 
voice that was loud enough to be heard by plump Nurse Morgan who 
had stooped over to do up her shoe. She straightened up, thinking he 
referred to her anatomy, and withered Duffy with a look that, if it had 
been her way, should have aged him there and then in front of oyes. 


CHAPTER SIXTEEN 

IT WAS, PERHAPS, FORTUNATE THAT MR. AND MRS. STEWART DID NOT 

daughter at the time of Lutina’s chastisement, 
indeed, had they done so it is possible that they would have hired a 
private ambufance and immediately carted Miranda off home at that 
ve^ instant. By the time they did arrive tranquillity prevaded the 
Private W^d ^ction at Brantling; in Room Two a silent star fumed, 
out fumed in quiet. Ella Logan’s trip through the rooms had received 
jj^fying reactions, but she had a ready answer for allxf them. When 
w. ai^ Mrs. Stewart were conducted into Room Five, laden with 

mother promptly burst into tears, and her father 
mevitable ‘Soldiers of the Queen’, poured her 
AmniJa water ^d patted her hands, assuring her: "Now, now, 

Amelia, she s not dead yet— even if she looks like it!” 

fresh 'outburst*^ fortifying Amelia, this only succeeded in causing a 

Miranda reassured her mother. "I 
..iu'?" operation had taken place.” 

believed " sniffed Amelia Stewart. “But I don’t 

perhaps change 

Sdn?th!nk I ® "ice hospital. I 

a horri^i^htlSiS ^ now-«xcept I have 

hJSLiI® M Changed at once, dear," Mrs. Stewart said. 

BSthk «J^ already had a visitor » 

they told ii« X. "cy®** Stewart, who seized upon it and said: "But 

"Now ^ r" '^® “e you. and if ” 

Lady C^thi" *lr unofficial-the girl next door-she's 

so weVe ®^® ‘^® Night Nurse, too, 

WorW^ There’s also a violent Americai; 

5^tor soo^put a stop tTth“/-^ ® 
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Now it's essential you have peace and quiet,” Mrs. Stewart tol4 
her daughter. ‘Til go and see the Matron if you can’t get all the rest 

you need. j 

Mr. Stewart and his daughter exchanged glances. Amelia dear, 

you’ve got to stop fussing about Miranda. After all, she’ll have to look 

after herself shortly, and " .... j j 

•'I know! I know!” Amelia remarked tragically; she paused and 
then added quickly: “That reminds me, here’s a letter from Jack for 
you. It arrived this morning ” 

•'Oh, thanks, darling.” 

Miranda took the letter, which had a Canadian stamp on it, and pUs 
It under her pillow. Mrs. Stewart looked hurt. “Aren’t you going to 

open it ?” she asked. 

"Not now Mummie, la'cr perhaps. 

'Perhaps.'” 

•I mean later, of course,” said Miranda. . • j a , 

'I don’t understand the modern generation, complained Amelia. 
•‘I know that when I received a letter from your father when we were 
courting I could hardly contain myself with excitement! 

“Daddy was probably a very exciting fiance, dearl 

“Regular Casanova, I was. Miranda.” Mr. Stewart said. Mmd i. 

I have a grape? Must eat the patient’s fruit— that s de ngueur. 

‘It’ll be strange without you, darling,” Mrs. Stewart remarked 

‘Tm not married yet, dear/* j ’ 

“No. but you accepted him. and you re going to Canada— oh. don t 

talk nonsense, dear ” . 

Don’t blame me, blamr: Father. 

::S;r"rywTdo''nrpra'ir.h^^ b,a,n= on me, Mnanda's ,n iove 
with him— sh^^ the one who’s marrying him. said Mrs. Stewart, as 

H^r 'fS noUced U.rr.nr„=d 

!ir.or''rcro'’n\'’=V' Xand^trt.eeed a pro.lst wh.h .bey, ra.her 
pleaded about it, cut short. 

‘ Nonsense!” 

'Aovone would do the same. 

•It’s not often we get a chance to spoil you. 

engagement, and ® d novv that it had all come to pass 

purpose of being married here ^nd now tn ^ 

Well'" '■'saw F^her re^bzing that , the visit had no. been entirely 
successful’ “I expec'^ you’re tired-—— __ 

■‘She looks so white. P^^i^hrSister said we could come m again 
•‘—•We’ll be getting along, ine sisrer ixi.u 

this evening, before dinner. 

■■NoW‘'be‘*a good girl, write “ ^J'“,i'd“Mre'stewart,''then, 
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'give up that silly chewing-gum factory and live here 1 can t imagine.' 
Miranda did not answer this. 

When she was alone she remembered the letter she had slipped under 
the pillow, and she retrieveri and opened it. It was in Jack s most 
enduing mood, and although it was written on the rather flashy 
stationery of his father’s chewing-gum factory, with an annotation that 
read 'Office of the third Vice-President’, Jack had resisted dictating it 
and had written in what was obviously a laborious hand, Miranda 
had soon stopped him dictating his love letters; that was so typically 
Ja<^, always playing to the gallery. She could imagine him saying: 

Oh — say — Miss Mertins — take a letter to my wife-to-be Of course 
this IS strictly confidential. ... My own sweet dailing ..." Yes’ 

reading it during tlie lunch hour! 
Oh, Jack! There was so much to think about; so much to deride 
before one took such an important step— Americans and Canadians 
were inclined to be flip about marriage and children and love-nests 
It was particularly disturbing to an only child who had lived in sedate 
calm; holidays at Torquay or St. Moritz in the winter, and Bournemouth 
or uinard in the summer, visits to the Torchlight Tattoo. May Week— 
of ^urse, chaperoned— at Cambridge, the St. Kilda s Old Girls' Dance 

House, and an occasional Hunt Ball; sheltered was the 
word for Miranda, but Miranda’s mind was a madly whirlwind thing- 

tSffn all-intoxicating 

wi Lr ‘^er heart 

the crux of the business She didn’t 

love Jack, not really one little bit. 

but^tho?.lwiI was a tap on the door of Room Five, 

but although she heard it. she was too busy tliinking to give it much 

Zn Zr^ I’cr surprise, a j oung 

b? the dJorTnJ '“'7 ^ face. ‘was standing 

nnJ" 1 fi ^ ^ ^ apologizing. “Oh. I’m so sorry— forgive me The 

said Five; must have been-playing a joke on me I 
it’s not ; out thinking : He’s quite serious ; 

skywards^as’h^ fau: t ^V'^^^rows have of shooting 

yw ras as he talks. He has nice white teeth like lack’s Uko all 

^e ThTST'' his handsheld a large music 

ever’think^n* Ivf ho obviously crammed on his head^without 

He had drivl obviousIv^'^^But hif man witli a purpose, 

shyness* if he haH a u shy, and it was rather a ‘doggy’ 

ham. done. And, indeed, Them” '' '»»> H-re was no 

"o^ yeT“welUe?s Mike-er-Mr. Mahoon." 
"he’s not in ^ A. Seoen‘’L''‘’'°“"^°'''™'"'“‘°'’'"=^'‘‘hliranda, 

■ ::The raring mo?o,ift7' Seven ■' 

-lo‘'raveY’’''SJ M-- <>“ ^he films." 

Jour rooms that side of iSne^’’ he in one of the 

Mrs. Draybridge’s room “I o ‘’*1 waved a hand in the direction of 
rooms— 1" ® you poked your head into those 

rather rude of them — besides, it’s 
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"You could knock and if it wasn’t his voice you could continue and 
not go in till you heard him,” Miranda suggested. 

"That’s a good idea!” said the new-comer, but his brow wrinkled. 
“Though I expect I d be very annoyed if 1 heard someone knock and 
I was in bed in a hospital and wanted to see visitors, I’d be very irritated 
if someone knocked and didn’t enter.” 

“That’s true, ” said Miranda, “always, of course, if you wanted to see 

visitors." .... 

“Oh, I think I should, ” he said boyishly, then thought that perhaps 

that was a hint. . “If I’ve bothered you . . .” he began. He 
had such nice manners, and he spoke carefully as if he had not gone to 
the right school but was determined not to let that count for or against 
him. He was eager and disarming somehow, and Miranda heard herself 
saying: “Of course not — look in again before you go — after you’ve seen 

Mr. Mahoon/’ ' . . y- • j 

•‘Thanks, I'd like to/ he said* then added: ‘‘Ml find a nurse and 

cet her to take me to Mike, I think." And he was gone. ^ ^ 

Lying there, thinking about him, she wondered why she had 
bothered; perhaps the boredom of just lying convalescing Perhaps 
because she was thinking unfavourably about her fiance. She gJ^nced 
at Jack’s photograph and pulled at her lower lip as she contemplated it. 
Her mind left him and sought the young boy sho had 
It was silly how she had instantly liked him. 

never liked small men; they'd look absurd dancing together. She 
smiled and stopped smiling when she wondered why she had even 
thought that they might dance together. Why would th^? 

In any case, he wouldn’t come back, he’d leave Mike 6© home^ 
Instantly she hoped that he wouldn’t. At once she what he 

did Perhaps he was a member of Mike’s orchestra^ Yes, she • 
membered his hands, rather like a sculptor's; though who d cvei seen a 
SoTt scuplto^ We i. what about Epstein? No. this young man was 
f of course. The way his eyebrows shot skywards: too 

ridiculous hut nice 


CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 

MR GIDNEY TAPPED ON MRS. DBAYDBIDGE’S DOOR. BOOM FOUR. AND 

into her room. ^r—Mi Gidnev Sister thought— that is 

■Good ■■ he’stood there, ember, ,«sed now 

that ho hao come m ^vinp- “Well. I see no reason 

his room, with lister, cheerful, g . v^hWe, of coursel 

why you should.! t “P ^^cha/ with that nice Mrs. Draybndge. 
Now why not go in and up." She didn’t want any 

she’; L io h«r lowliness, left in peace, to 

'orSlt “h.-,. well-dircovcred ceiUng and ,ust thmk 



without people coming in and poking their fingers through the bars 
and prodding at her. . . . Mrs. Draybridge turned her eyes in Mr 
Gidney's direction. He stood <here, tranquilly awaiting her decisions. 

“Of course, do sit down,’’ she said. He fetched a chair, pushing 
rather than lifting it, in order not to disturb his taut body-belt, and sat 
near the bed, his hands folded in his lap, and, looking around the room 
like so many people about to start a conversation, he saw the flowers 
which one of the Juniors had given fresh water and returned to her 
bedside table. He coughed thoughtfully, and all the lime he was think- 
ing: ‘her voice shows she doesn’t care; completely listless . . . she's 
dying, that's the voice of a person who is dying . . that''- v/rong, 
that is so wrong.’ But he said: “What lovely flowers!" 

“Yes, they are lovely," Mrs Draybridge replied. The conversations 
she had had throughout the months with the numerous Private Ward 
patients who had been healed and sent on their way — they had all 
started with an apt remark about her flowers! . . . She heard Mr 
Gidney continuing: Yes, they do, always. 1 can picture them 

in a garden, not in a vase; I don’t like flowers to be put in vases." 

“No?" she answered, her mind beginning to drift away, as was her 
custom, whilst the visitor continued on between long silences and Mrs. 
Draybridge by instinct would pop in an occasional “Yes," ot “Do you 
think so?" 

A 

"No, the proper place," said Mr. Gidney, “is a garden." 

Yes, that was true enough. She recalled the little house in Sussex 
where she and Edward had had such wonderful years. 

"Francis Bacon once wrote an attract've essay on Gardens," Mr. 
Gidney said. “I’d like to read some of it to you." 

"Thank you,” Mrs. Draybridge said politely, thinking to herself: 
If I wanted to read I would read, but I don’t. I don't want to do 
anything; not even breathe.' But the voice of Mr. Gidney had stopped, 
and when she turned her eyes towards the chair she found that he had 
gone. She wondered if she had offended him, and tried to concentrate, 
to think just in what way she had done so — when there was another 
tap on the door and Mr. Gidney re-entered softly, carrying a slender 
volume. He smiled imperturbably at her, and sat down again He 
studied the index of the contents of the book for a moment, and, 
nipping the pages, found the one he wanted and, with another little 
wugh began . " ‘God Almighty first planted a garden, and indeed 

Jt IS the purest of human pleasures. . 

Mrs. Draybridge listened, as was her custom, to the first lew words 

M return to her pain when she found herself attracted 

to Mr. Gidney s opening sentence. Yes, gardens were wonderful 
inings, she had so loved their garden, but she would never see a garden 
cut flowers only. Mr. Gidney had said he didn’t like cut flowers: 

flowers should 

™/’®;P'’^ybridge heard him, as he read on, saying : “ followcth 
th^n January and February the mezereon-tree, which 

anem«n^'^^f‘ ‘he grey; primroses, 

time to thinU* ’ He read slowly, as if to give one 

brief fiovrtr as he said its name and one could for a 

thi fiSt eo eagerly to hunt for them, 

S one year, growing in odd places, as if laughing slyly 

them as if to say: 'Aha! You didn’t 
us to be out yet, did you, Ethel Draybridge but here we are 


Ye.*;, year after year, the flowers came back into the garden; that 
was very wonderful. But God, who could do all that, did not seem to 
be able to get Edward to dome back to her. 

"Don’t you think that is charming?” Mr. Gidney said, as if he 
knew she had ceased to listen and was anxious to carry her along with 
him every step of the way in Mr. Bacon’s garden. 

"I beg yoiv pardon; just for a moment ...” 

He repeated it for her: " '. . . In July come gillyflowers of all 
varieties, musk roses, the lime-tree in blossom, early pears and plums 
in fruit, gennitings, quadlins. . . .’ ” 

Yes! It was charming. She could see so clearly their own lime- 
tr«?e like a gay young bride, radiant in her wedding dress. For a 
moment Mrs. Draybridge had a wild desire to be there now, even if 
it was too early for lime-trees. She found herself interrupting him, 
saying: "What did he say in April?” For a second, Mr. Gidney’s 
eyes smiled, but not his mouth; elation filled him; good for you. Mrs. 
Draybridge. good for you! he thought. He turned back and read, a 
slight very slight quiver in his voice : " . • In April follow, the double 

white violet the wallflower. . . .’ ” 

Wallflowers. Oh God! Wallflowers, they used to he in fat con- 
tented bunches by the side of the dining-room, basking and sunning 
themselves and getting sunburned and brown, splashed with yellow 
and deep red. . . . Wallflowers. ... Oh God, oh God, to see a 
garden again in full bloom; April. when the lAnd is young and so much 
is growing and the wonderful green colour of an English garden. Oh 
God,#:ive me back one day in my garden. . . . She stopped short in 
her thoughts; and a fear clutched at her breast, and hurriedly she 
continued: ’. . . not alone, oh God. not alone, of course with him; it 
must be with him, with Edward I’ But, although she did not know it, 
for a brief moment she had been alone in that garden and there was no 
Edward and no one holding her up, for she was standing, happily 
alone, in one of Gods gardens, and she had no need 
God Then, as she realized that she was there, alone, she called ax 
once for Edward, and the desire the momentary fragment, had gone 
the inky blackness descended. She was Ethel Draybridge, m 
•a hospital, and she could only see cut flowers; not gardens and, becjiuse 
she could not sec a garden with him, it did not matter . . . remem- 

^‘^^Whethel^lUr GT^ney knew that the moment had come and gone 
and he could do no more, could not be ascertained, but he had closed 
the book and risen to his feet. "I mustn’t tire you, he «nd h^ 

eve--, were still happy, lor, as he looked into hers, which were no 
exoressionlesc deep, unpierceablc, he had known them for a moment, 
them i/he loofcd u^ fron his reading, filled with Ufe with ^longmg 
and Mr Gidnev an elderly, ba d-headed, nondescript sort ot man wirn 
Wdnoy trouLTe'!' iL%a,.sfied "I. was nice of you lettmg me v.s.t 

''‘“’’■NicVoi'you to come m." The monotone of that voice! He 

‘‘'’‘^.luy'l'comt ."n^fh.ra'fS'emToli-just before fea fo, a mo^” 
he asKcd Mrs Draybridge nodded. She wasn t thinking o y 

moS but only of Edward. Mr. Gidney coughed and turned to t^ 
door.' and he smiled as if he had won a great victory 
of no more than thirty seconds duration, but he felt that he could 
have been happier' had he seen the Holy Grail. 
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In her bed Mrs. Draybridge lay looking up at the ceiling; oh God. 
why do you torment me? she asked. I must pull myself together. I 
must count. I’ll count the pauses beKven the bangs . . . therel 
That was one, the door of Number Three, next to her. . . . One, two, 
three . . . there! That was someone walking down the corridor 
from Number Three past her room to Number Five room. She heard 
the tap on the door . . . one, two, three. . . . 

Hearing his footsteps, too, Miranda hastily picked up one of the 
novels her people had left her, and pretended to be reading. The shy 
young man who had visited Mike Mahoon had kept his word; there he 
was tapping at the door. “Come in,’’ she said. 

“Hallo,'' he greeted her. 

So he had come back. Seeing him again for a brief pause she was 
disappointed; she had waited, it seemed, such a long time, and she had 
thought about him so much that she had, as was natural, made him too 
perfect in her rnind. He was too short, that was obvious, now. And 
stocky. She didn’t care for short, stocky men. And his voice wasn’t 
quite right. It just wasn't quite . . . and yet there he was, all pleased 
to see her and diffident and nice, and he smiled at her and they were 
both at ease. 

“Did you have a successful interview?” she was asking, and he 
smiled. 


^ hope you really meant me to come back,” he continued, 
t thought, if you wanted anything brought in, I’ve got to return to- 
rnorrow, you see, and— “ 

Oh, how thoughtful of you. No thanks — as you can see. I've got 

ever^hmg— my people spoil me.’’ Miranda pointed to the books and 

tne truit and the perfume. His eyes took in all the things on the table. 

. , . . his books?’’ he asked, indicating the novel which she 

held m her hand. 

No, she said, “but my mother expects me to!” 

alighted upon the photograph of Jack, 
mentally appraised him and continued on back to Miranda; they asked 
, no questions. ’ 

She found herself asking: “What books do you like?’’ 

<5h. by (rtorge Omell,’’ he told her. Then they talked volubly. 

Escalooe'i? V *‘*^®‘* Julien Duvivier films, American cigarettes, 

Her^Zno^ Veal country tales by Adrian Bell, a short story by Ernest 

“Wh^at*el*iV''^° Walter Greenwood’s Love on the Dole." 

P^tomimes and Punch-and-Judy shows and he always 

four^ thnel^lo*? London to see Golden Boy 
elw courw, he would. All this and more. In a series of 

portant suddenly, become im- 

answer*’ But just why, she was. later, retrospectively, unable to 

How interesting/' 

‘'Yes, it is/' 
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He writes very successful songs, doesn’t he?” 

“Yes.” 

"And you write the score?” 

"Yes, that’s the idea.” 

"I should have thought you could write songs yourself — haven’t 
you ever tried?” Miranda asked. For a quick but telling moment his 
pleasant self-assurance departed; he looked a little startled and ill at 
ease. He said quickly: "Oh, I’m too busy. Mike — Mr. Mahoon s 
pretty good to me — I needed a job badly and he gave me one. I— ^r 
— I'm bound to stay with him. No time really to do much mys^f—" 
no composing, I mean. Awfully busy — he’s like a sort of Edgar 
Wallace of music — turns out dozens of tunes all the time,” he went on, 
rather hurriedly, excusing himself and trying to explain ® 

originality. ". . . He’s been very swell to me. I needed a job baaiy. 
My father died badly off and I’ve two sisters who have to be educated. 

” She wondered why he was at such great pains to explain an 
this to her. Was he ashamed that he had no determination, no desire 

for personal success? a 

Suddenly he had dried up like a fountain m the sunlight, 
at the main. . . . There was a quick splash as the gay, 
water fell suddenly into the pond and nothing more came 
It was a pity. Now how had she offended him? She 
cause they had become so friendly that it sf 

each other for years. He got up. Miranda thought, realized 

he is short. I like him. I am sorry I have hurt you . . . she d 

she did not know his name, ffe was thinking just that, for he said. 

"I’m sorry I have to go now, Miss ?” 

"Miss Stewart.” He .‘^"5 ^ji'^r^cans^do on introduction, 

as if he wanted to remember ^ ^ ..j wonder— would 

• I’ll be in to see Mike again. - oick-up. but 

you Iike-I mean, it's awfully rude, I know, sort of a p.cK up. 

want you to come in,” to go when she 

■'Th.-inks! Thanks so muchl 'J^^Hnrprf vourself!” she said, 

called to him. "But you haven t—er ii name «s Graves— 

"Oh no! ” he grinned. "Excuse me. I m-my name 

Tommie Graves." 

Toininic. It suited him. somehow. 


CHAPTER EIGHTEEN 

MARGIE TRIMMINS GRASPED «ER g3 orUlcm shC 

it contained twenty-three pounds ten shillings . lor wen^Y^^ 

had to thank Lutina Bell, but ^ MarSe wasn’t taking any 

in the bag— the bag might be snatched— and Margie wasii 

‘^^"Twenty-three pounds ten shillings, and 

sun shining; it was quite^po.yecr’. ^ow ju^t how shou^^^^^^ 

day ? When she went oft duty she planned to deciae ini5 
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her dinner-time, but somehow she hadn’t been able to concentrate. 
Throughout the meal she thought about the little wad of notes, twenty 
of them, proudly ensconced in the crevice between her two small ^ 
breasts held taut by a smart and trustworthy brassiere; that’s where 
the twenty-three quid was. The thought of being in possession of this 
sum was a little bewildering, but entirely satisfactory and very exciting. 
You never knew in life what v/as going to happen, what sort of surprises . 
were in store for you. A lot, of course, depended on just how quick- 
witted you were, and if you were able to play your cards properly. 
Little Margie knew that if opportunities came her way she was well 
able to seize them; Margie did not wait for opportunity to knock at 
the door; Margie was half-way down the drive with hands outstretched 
ready to grabl But still the tantalizing way in which to spend the 
twenty pounds was the immediate problem. Of course, she intended, 
first of all to buy that seven-guinea blue tulle dress she had had her 
eyes on at the sea-front modiste's, that was a curious thing, and just 


showed you! Only a matter of a few hours since she had wished for 
that dress, and there she was, with the money in her bag for it, going 
down the High towards the front to get it ... it just showed you I 
•But, after she’d bought the dress, what then? She'd discarded 
almost as soon as she considered it the thought of the pictures; you 
could go to the pictures any day, this was a special day. Then, some- 
how, her chum Edna, who worked in a small hat shop, was all right, 
but the sort of person who was good company when you were broke 
and wanted a bit of sport; the sort of girl you could stand about the 
bandstand with — who didn't mind the appraising looks of the lads and 
the whistles of the soldiers — but she wasn’t quite the right company 
when you had a bit of the old splosh. No, nor was Joe Edwards 
somehow. All right for the back row at the Orpheum, and a hsh-and- 
^ip lunch, but not right for a twenty-three pounder! Then there was 
Mr. Basil of the Estate Office, he would have been better, for he had 
wtter taste, was better class than any of the men she know at Brantling, 
but they had to be so blinking discreet and dine at poky little res- 
teurants, and half the time he was frightened out of his wits that he’d 
be spotted; in any case, he had gone off on an early holiday with his 
wfe and kids, so that Wcis no use! So there you were! It was a bit 
of a teaser. If only the excursion train to London didn’t take so longl 
But she knew that she couldn’t get back in time really; if she went to 
town she could have a bit of sport with E.B., the rich bloke who wanted 
to ^t her up in a flat of her own, but it wasn't any good going up for 
^ hour and a half, and she had to be very careful the next few days. 
At the moment, they believed her story about Lutina Bell — the film 
star was such a boozer they couldn’t do anything else, but Margie 
wasn t going to do anything suspicious or at all out-of-place, af the 
moment, thank youl It was a pity that Mike Mahoon wasn’t out— 
WMt his s^o^tised kneel She’d be able to have a good time with 

Mike. Aha. Thereshewasatthesea-frontmodiste's.andtheyhad taken 

the w ndow. She did not. today, as w J her usua" 

I u mod^h-, she had set het 

heart on the blue tulle, and quickly she entered. She’d wear it at 

tE the hospital 
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“Oh yes, that one. I’m sorry, Modom, we sold that this morning' 
I am sorry.” 

Margie did not answer. She turned and walked simply out of the 
shop and banged the door. She had set her heart on that dress. Damn 
and blast and more! 

She walked along the front, at speed, in order to cool down, and 
could only reason with herself when she realized that she still had 
twenty-three pounds in hand, and if she had bought the dress that 
would mean some sixteen pounds ten only, and she didn’t know when 
she was good for another quick twenty like that. And, besides, she 
thought, ril get Mike Mahoon to buy me a twelve-quid dress when he s 
better, and a good sight better than that poky old tulle. This, finally, 
put her in a good mood, and she stopped at one of the promenade cafes 
for a cup of coffee. Perhaps, after all, she would go and pick up Edna. 
She was a good kid, even if she was a bit common. She d buy her a 
cheap lunch and they could muck about and shop or go to the dress 
circle at the pictures. But even as Margie thought this, her mind was 
on the Fun Fair. She had pretended all along that it wasn t. inat 
she had had a bit of fun with Syd. that she had achieved her objective 
To be kissed by that great chunk of a man, and she knew him 

in the hollow of her hand, that’s all she cared about. It had been 
amusing. He had what it takes, but that was by way of an 
She only wanted to test herself, as it were. And now Jhere she 
thinking of wandering along there to the Fun Fair, sort , came 

Of course, she had been thinking about it. actually, ever sme® she carne 
off duty. well, to be honest, even before that. She had thought about 

Syd a great deal. But she wasn’t going to he Aren’t 

and got a strong feeling for a chap; you go ^ n^Qtto. 

stronr;-wiIled— never do the chasing, that was ^ wasn’t in the habit of 
Oh dear no, she had merely experiment , f^rntTress and getting on 

being seen with Fun Fair hands ; anWu ^vd could teach the gents 

and going out with gentlemen, but, by g y. ^ ^ Syd? God 

a trick or two. Well, why shouldn t go akmg^and^^e :.y 

knows, she had thought of other night nurses, but 

the hospital for lunch and pick , jj was a bit dull, 

that wasn’t her idea of a change, and after t^na 

She needed excitement. She . 7 ‘ .-jgbly. She knew that 

eyes sparkle. Her Adam s apple wor PP but she had never ad- 

was that she had, deep, deep down h , b t 

mitted it. That’s what that big she did towards the 

herself making for the former disappointment, the 

dress shop. Then, as she thought of ^ more leisurely 

loss of the dress, she slowed up and trie wanted to walk 

pace; but. all the time, her heart was P°“"dmg and 

fast, she would, indeed, like he’d bcen^fired — or even 

wasn’t there. Or that it was his ^'the scenic railway, shooting 
been knocked down by the trolley ^om t ® . >r-:jnmins, but for 

off the rails. Supposing ... oh shut up. Margie Trimmms. 

Heaven's sake do hurry! . . ha^tardl that she 

And there he was. Grinning at AV^d and those white 

had wanted to see him. His big mout wi P ^ ^ spacious 

teeth like a lot of clean gravestones all neatly what you 

mouth. The width of that boy’s shoulders. Oh. Syd. Syd, wn y 

had, Syd! She said “ ’lol” . . -j bastard. 

•Thought you’d be around.” Syd said, the conceited oas 
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God! Men were sickening when they knew that they could twist you 
round their little finger. Goshl What was happening to her? * lake 
it easy there, Margie Trimmins, keep yourself in check. 

•‘Want a tuppenny cornet?" he asked. She nodded. 

"Take overl" he said to his mate, a weedy youth with glasses and a 
pimply face who leered at Margie, a matchstick in the corner of his 
sensous mouth. Syd leapt over the barrier with the ease and grace of a 
trained athlete. Of course, he did it to impress her, the big stiff. H’m! 
That sunburned face. 

“Do your neck upl" she said suddenly. She was trying to find 
fault, as one did, in an effort to try and break down the power of the 
person who attracted one towards one. He did as he was told slowly, 
irritatingly slowly, and he looked down sideways at her and slowly let 
his eyes travel all the way down Margie Trimmins. She gulped. "Come 
on," she said, "what about that ice?” 

He made her sit on a high stool while he stood beside her and 
slowly licked the ice-cream. God, so slowly — whilst she had gulped 
hers down. And now, impatiently, whilst he enjoyed every lingering 
moment, she watched that strong clean tongue lick the white ice- 
cream into a thin cone about the comet wafer. Hurry, hurry, hurry! 
Oh, damn and blast you! Why the hell did I come? Hurry, you great 
big slob of a man! 

"Come on!" finally she said, madly. 

"What’s the hurry? Where ‘re we goin’?” 

"Stroll," she said, but she knew, as, indeed, he knew, where they 
would stroll. She had enough. strength of will to make it a circuitous 
route, but they finally ended up by the 'Threepenny Spookie’. She 
felt him looking at her, and then he laughed. "Same again?" he asked. 
It was humiliating, but what could she do? "Suits mel" she- said. 

"I reckon it does," he said, laughing at her, then said: "Got 'alf a 
dollar?" 

"Half a dollar? It was threepence last time." 

"I know, but gimme a coupla bob now." 

She did so, from the loose change that was in her handbag. He 
gave it to the man on the money-stand. The man looked at it and 
nodded: "I get youl" he said, and closing one nostril with his thumb, 
blew down the other and cleared his nose. And then Margie and Syd 
were in the 'Threepenny Spookie’. It was dark and exciting, and she 
took his arm as they walked forward. They passed the strips of rag 
which were placed so that they tickled your face and which had scared 
her before, because she thought they were bats or creepy things, and 
^ey were making their way over the rolls of wood which revolved. 
Outside the blaring music of the ‘Threepenny Spookie’ suddenly stopped 
and the moving stairs and other mechanized objects in the ‘Threepenny 
Spoolue’ stopped also. There was a sudden silence. It was frighten- 
ing: she grabbed hold of Syd more tightly. "What’s happened?" she 
asked. "It’s stopped I” 

rightj" said Syd, sure of himself and turning so that she 
could feel him all down the front of her. "Wotcher think I gave 'im 
your alf dollar for?” 


She could picture his grinning face, even though it was too dark t 
see It, You re a sly one, * she said. 

"I toow," he replied. "Open your mouth," he said, as his stron 
bronzed face searched down foVhere. ’ 

His hands moved about her. 
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“What’s this?’’ he asked.. 

“I’ve come into a fortune,” she said. 

“What, quid notes?” 

“Yes. Kiss me.” 

“How did you get ’em? Seems to be quite a packet!” 

“Be careful, you’ll tear my dress." 

“Sorry. Ducks. ‘Ow’sthat?" 

“Nice.” 

“And that?” 

“Nicer. ...” 

Some moments later, as she lay there in the dark, content and lying 
in his arms, she asked: “You married?” 

“Ah!” 

“No kidding, are you?” 

”1 might be.” 

Margie was about to pass him a wonderful compliment when he got 
up. "Where you off to?” she asked drowsily. 

“Ah!” Syd said again. “Well," he continued, “it’s no good my 
thanking you. It was mutual, eh?** 

Margie sat up suddenly. The tone of his voice had changed. 
*‘What do you mean?” she asked. „ 

"So long, and good luck, and, well, thanks Aftec all— why not? 

And he was gone in the dark. . . . 

"Syd! Syd! Stopjarking about. Syd, Tm lost— I can t get out. 
Syd. you swine! Where*s my twenty-three quid? Syd ! . . . ^ 
Fifteen minutes later, the man who owned the *Threepenny Spoolae 

let her out. Syd had gone back to the Fun Fajr. he said. 

having a joke. Twenty-three quid? That was % 

nice little girl to have. No doubt Syd was ^ 

she perhajs better do up her blouse. What was ^^““Vkt’^inJra 

Well, who was stopping her, making police? Ruining 

brothel. Perhaps she’d like him to te 1 that to the police ? Ku.nmg 

an honest man’s reputation. She could take a running jump at 
'"''At Syd's stall the weedy youth still continued to suck his match- 

'''%yd> Veah. Hegive^eamessaeeW^ 

s^^ou'mI k^w j;h„e'’'e ITv^r-Sofa bSn' ca^va^I Jhink- 
I dunno, I tell you. He quit. Yes? Well, you too-upside down. 


CHAPTER NINETEEN 

-THE LEFTCART-SPRATLING ROOM WAS 

^bcgun to arrive about three. Fortunately most of the p he^an 

Private Ward had had their afternoon nap before the ' 

Sister took a lot of persuading to agree to so many visitors, . 

being no grave case in that wing, she was finally won over by ^ promise 
that no more than six visitors would be in Cynthia s room at o , 
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at the moment there were fourteen. The drive-way in front of the 
main entrance to the hospital looked rather like Parents' Day at school, 
a rather smart school; there were large cars, small cars, sporty cars 
and snooty cars, but all rich ones, parked neatly with a group of chauf- 
feurs talking over their employers’ idiosyncrasies in the shade of the 
chestnut tree by the main gates. 

The buzz of conversation from Cynthia’s room could be heard as 
far down as Sister's Room, and, occasionally, a too-obvious laugh could 
be heard in the semi-private wards. Here, Duffy snorted: “A fine 
how-do-you-do 1 Cocktail parties now! What the hell next 1” Duffy 
sighed. He had planned to visit Arthur Lane again, but Arthur had 
previously warned him that the overflow from the Spratling party was 
bound to dribble into his room, and so Duffy kept away. 

Miranda didn't mind the noise; it was rather fun trying to picture 
the personalities that went with the various voices and laughter. One 
thing was certain: Cynthia’s friends were obviously true to type. 

Cynthia was enjoying herself for the first time since she had been in 
Brantling; she only wished that Margie Trimmins was on duty — that 
would have put the bad-tempered little bitch in her place. Now and 
then Ella, the nice little nurse, would come into the room and plead with 
C^thia’s guests to keep quiet for the sake of the other patients, and 
they would good-humouredly ply her with offers of drink, and she, in a 
horrified voice, would assure them that she was on duty and couidn’t 
po^ibly touch the stuff. Then the party would be quiet for a short 
while but soon, accustomed as they were to talk in loud tones they 
would be laughing and shouting as loudly as before. 

In Room Two, Lutina, who had refused her lunch and then later 
demanded it just when the kitchen staff had finished washing up. kept 
ringing the bell to ask what the celebrations were for and why couldn't 
she join in, and when was that rude son-of-a-gun-of-a doctor comin'r 
back because she was going to give him a piece of her mind, but she was 
quite docile, and obviously had every intention of remaining in bed. at 
least, for the rnoment. Mike next door in Three was furious that he 
had had no invitation to the ‘party’. After all. wasn’t he a celebrity? 
It w^ true that he w«n’t exactly an intimate friend of Miss Leftcart- 

WeU^h n~hf rJ!® ^ Oh. heaps of times! Where? 

Well— on, lotsa night clubs— often on the same parties there So Mike 

tSt’ when Evelyn Charteris, who was on duty with Ella, suggested 

that he ought to send his card in or at least a few flowers he was all 

for sending out for a large bunch of tulips for Cynthia, but he wanted 

at once for they were to be his means of introduction to the pity 

® ^ unable to send out for them until after tea' 

he told her not to bother, but he continued to fume about the Society 

Fri^nHch"^ wasn t that just typical behaviour and it just showed what 
fnendship meant to some people, and didn’t Nurs#. Chlrtlrir^^- Y u 

sat X welt hrsUvad ate'IS’ “ "v"'' Sot 


biting the ends of his tortoiseshell glasses and wondering why this cool 
blonde baby was so hard to break down. It made you mad; he’d tried, 
he Jiad tried hard v/ith the Charteris nurse. He'd even encouraged that 
night one, the Trimmins girl. She was a hot piece all right; he liked her; 
she was well worth a second-hand fur coat or a coupla theatre tickets 
and a good dinner, why not ? But she wasn’t a patch on the Charteris 
girl. The Charteris girl could pass as a lady, quite easily, not one of 
these flashy types. He liked his woman to look well-dressed and the 
sort who made men turn round in restaurants, but, really, behind all 
that 'front', he’d have given anything to have a girl who was a real 
lady. One who could wear tweeds and such things, and who looked 
what the Americans called ‘class’; that was his idea of a real woman. 
Quiet. Quiet and not-so-quiet, if you get tne. These so-called quiet 
society ones, they were dynamite really. All those cool-as-cucumber 
ones were, once you got to know 'em. He bet that red-headed society 
troll in Six was a bit of all right, once she got steamed up. That’s the 
sort of girl he'd like to be around. Society stuff. Class. God, he’d 
have given fifty quid — well, thirty, anyway, to have been invited to her 
room with all these snobs. It was worth sending her some flowers, he 
could pretend he met her somewhere. Where the hell would she go 
now? — Where could they have met? Cannes, perhaps. He d 
to Ostend and Paris — better not risk making a mistake. Well, he 
might easily have met her in Paris. Come to think of it, p’raps not. 
Not where he'd spent most of his holidays in Paris. Be a bit of a laug 
if she had been, though! Yes, he’d risk a card saying 'We met m 
Paris'. And he'd talk fast once he was with her. He was qu'te « 
witty fellow when he wanted to be. He could make the girls laug , 
he got on all right with men, too. Knew a good sto'-ies. He d 
ring for Charteris and get those flowers, no matter if he did av p y 
for a taxi to and from the florist. 

"Now what is it?” Ella came in, but not that 
was a holy terror, she knew it only made him more . —gon- 

come and take his messages or fix his pillow. He d find y . . 

of fixing her. Boy I It would be grand if she were nuts about ^ 
That would be something. He’d give thirty quid for t W^re 

want you to get some flowers for Miss Leftcart-Spratlmg. 

old 


a 


taxi. 


But you just said it didn't matter to Nurse C^artens. 

Well, it does. I don’t care if you have to send the Hall Port 

•‘Some of you patients — honest to goodness, I think you think this 
is a hotel/' 

‘‘If it was the service wouldn't be so lousy! 

"Now, kiddie!"' _ . •. j ♦a ijUp? 

“Aw, gwan, Nurse. Now, lemme see, what was it she 

Toolips, yeah, toolips. We'll get her four— no, 

nice bunches of toolips — and. say, can you get me a card t 

“A card? Let me see, well, the only thing we ve got is a deatn 

card — would the back of that do?” 

"Eh?" 

"The back of a death-card." 

"What the hell’s that? What’s it say ?" the 

"Well. 'Dear'— then there's a blank," explained Ella, j" 

name of the next of kin. 'Dear Blank, we regret to inform you 

that ■ then there's another blank where we fill m the name 
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of the deceased — 'Mr. Blank died at’ then there's another blank——" 
*‘Hey, what are you trying to do — kid me?" 

"Oh no, Mr. Mahoon. We’ve got plenty of those. Of course, 
they’re black-edged and ” 

"Black-edgedl" shouted Mike. "Are you nuts? Do you think 
I’m going to send a black-edged card to my friend, Miss Leftcart- 
Spratling? Now, Nurse, please don’t give me the run around. Will 
you please do me a favour and get that porter out in a taxi to the best 
florist in Brantiing? Here— here’s the dough, and will ya please 
hurry!’’ 

"All right, kiddie,” said Ella. 

If he doesn’t hustle he’ll never get back in time, thought Mike. 
Hell's bells! God! I’m behaving like some dumb Cinderella; I just 
golta go to that party. 

Arthur Lake would have readily exchanged places with him. He 
fct up in his bed and smiled politely as one after another group from 
next door came in to see him. Now and then, in the few moments he 
was allowed to himself, he could hear Cynthia saying to this or that 
visitor: "My dear, guess who’s next door? My dear. Arthur! But, of 
course, Arthur Lake, who else? I know] But the most amazing 
coincidence. Anyone would think we’d kissed and made upl No, 
don t be silly, darling. I assure you — I’ve been here weeks, and Arthur 
went and knocked down some poor old hag only the other day Yes 
of course, go in and see him. He'd adore it." ’ 

And in they would trot, Just as if he were some new prize zoological 
specimen. 

dencel”^*'^*^' Cynthia said you were here. What an amazing coinci- 

Yes, isn t it! Awfully good of you to motor down from town to 
her. 

"Nonsense. But, of course, we would. Actually we were at 
ieabridge, and it s only a few moments away and we wondered what 
had happened to her. My dear, she’s the end— who’d have thought of 

ThTrl^® h ^ me, I think she's got a 

Ihing about Nick Carlton. ® 

fhic* surprised," Arthur would say politely, and invariably 

this would receive a loud laugh. ^ 

anothtr!”“’^~^°^ *^'’^** one 

NickJ^^’A^hn*^’^ here to be operated on by 

"AhA.^ ’ thinking -Thafll fix you-you old hay bagl’ 

iMAf: h *“'■* y°® weren’t already in Brantiing? 

I suppow she didn t come down here just to be near you?" ^ 

I!’® people always expected the worst- alwavs 

“Oh, I met Bob the other day "^y‘"g- 

“Oh, really?" 


* * - — — • 

“Yes?" frightfully depressed." 
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And then on into a long speculative discourse on why Robert was 
looking depressed, hoping that by some gesture, some chance remark, 
some embarrassed look on his face, they would be able to cluck happily 
afterwards: “I knew that she’d gone back to Arthur. Did you see how 
he looked away when I said how poorly Robert looked? Though 

Robert did take her away from him Blab, blab, blabl Thank 

God he was able to be detached. Perhaps it was this detachment that 
had interested Cynthia. One thing he knew, that he was even willing 
to put up with her friends for the sake of loving her. — Had been willing, 
he corrected himself. Past tense, please. . . . 

And so they went on, drifting in and out, back to Cynthia and then 
back agr.in. Jumbo Godfreigh Slessingers just had to autograph the 
splints on his leg ; Wileen Willoughbie smeared lipstick over his fore- 
head (why did all women who couldn't ever wear that mauve-coloured 
lipstick inevitably use that colour? he wondered), and, of course, the 
ferrety-faced Mrs. de Light Proudfoot spilt her cocktail all over the 
counterpane. The things he had endured for Cynthia! And now, the 
irony of it all! Having gone their own ways, there was he, in the 
next room to her in a private hospital, being bored by her friends, just 
as he had been six months previously. And all through that silly old 
woman char who had scurried across the road at dawn. Yes, life 
extraordinary. Come to think of it, he'd like to send a message to e 
old girl in the Public Ward. An idea presented itself to him; he g^nne^l 
at the thought. “Oh, Lightie," he said to Mrs. de Light Proudloot, 
“do me a favour, will you ? Get Cynth to give you some of her nowers, 

she won't need them all." m 

"Of course, but I don’t want any. We’ve oceans in our 

"Not for you, dear. But for the woman I knocked down. 

"Oh yes, of course. How sweet of you!" 

"Just my nature!" 

"Where is she — what room?" , r. t,- •• 

"She’s do\ n in the Public Ward— her name s UurKin. 

"How quaint. Yes, all right.” 

"Now." ‘ 


"At once, my Poppet,” she said. ^ hut I’d 

‘Good’, thought Arthur, 'not only has that 6°* ’ .airs— 

give a lot to see you trying to be nice to the ^i.h Old Mother 

one old hay-bag to another — though I’d rather dine with 

Durkin any day of tlie week." 


CHAPTER TWENTY 

"THESE ARE FROM MR. LANE HE HOPES 

de Light Proudfoot, dumping the flowers on to Mrs. smelll 

thinking. ‘What an old crone, and how awfu hospitals ^el Th^sme^^ 
And fancy all these people around you while you are being ill 

God for money — amen!’ ..... » .u... Mr. de 

Mrs. Durkin looked at the flowers with such distrust that Mrs 

Light Proudfoot had to reassure her. "No, really, they are 'o*" 7°“- 
Mrs. Durkin smiled, baring those pale gums; she tried to speak Dui, 
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somehow, no words would come out, and then, suddenly, tears began to 
course down her cheeks and she glanced round the ward so proudly, 
so pathetically that Mrs. de Light Proudfoot was deeply touched. She 
thought ‘Oh my God, the poor Sweetie, I don’t suppose she's ever had 
a bunch of flowers given to her in her life before. Oh, my God, she’s so 
pleased. When I first came in here I thought I was like the Major’s 
wife doing the right thing to the poor parishioners, pretending the 
OTell under my nose was not there and trying not to be sick, and hoping 
I coufti get out to the lavatory before I was; and I thought. Blast Arthur, 
he knows I’m a snob and he knew I’d hate it. and now here I am looking 
at this old woman with her parchmenty face and those silent tears 
rushing down the dozens of little tram-lines, and I feel strangely happy, 
^ ” I was pleased I’d come down to see the old Troll 1’ And then Mrs. 
de Light Proudfoot did a strange thing for her, she stooped down and 
kissed Mrs. Durkin on the forehead and then hurried out into the 
passage and burst into tears herself. 

Nurse Lily Fraser, who was just coming in with mugs of tea for the 
ward patients, put down the tray and went over to her. “I say, are you 
aJi right? Here, sit down — Til get you a glass of water/* 

T ‘Lightie’, pulling herseU together. ‘‘Tve suddenly 

r^hzed what a moo I am.” she said, and. blowing her nose on a piece 

postage stamps, she hurried along to 
* ,1 ^ fraser cocked an eyebrow towards her golden hair and 

shrugged an elegant shoulder; sometimes she thought the patients 

fif upstairs carried on unabated. In the middle 

p«ng to be one of Jumbo’s hilarious stories, Nurse Logan 
brought m a large bunch of tulips from Mike Mahoon. No one seemed 

JLd ‘Hoorvnn® about Mike Mahoon, although there was a card which 

° M 'a' to continue 

the Story, added. My dears, he sounds like a gangster!” 

Don t you remember the man ?” 

"“o Shan we ask him Inf Is he allowed up, 

Ella looked a little dubious. “I exnect so 

eo on? Jumbll" Ansela Alwyn, with disdain "Do 

waited and waited, p-h^^’dt^’Xt tX^'tty"’.' ““ 

the ti^?es^‘hatTn'^?l?’ll^7^"the^ counting the pauses between 

laugh, it rushed u| the sMle it I fur 'V Particular 

suddenly, just as suddenly and as artificially afS'ha/ ’ /"i ^^opped 

was a knock on the door Tca-tin!e aUs^r tK / Tjien.there 
away a little. ... To Mrs DraXiHl?!*: P«sed the time 

her tea in. ^ ^ surprise, Mr. Gidney brought 

no either way. He was a ruce man, very kind, but it 


really didn't matter very much, either way. ... If he wanted to read 
to her, maybe it v/ould make her sleep. But he hadn't brought the 
book. That was interesting about gardens; she had so loved gardens. 
But that was in the past. He was busy pouring out her tea for her and 
saying: “Don't you like the smell of tea?'* 

“Yes/' she said, and it could have just as well been ‘No', ‘Maybe', 
‘Perhaps', *Who cares?' Mr Gidney stirred the tea round and sniffed 
it, the steam enveloping his pale face, his expressive eyes savouring the 
thoughts that went with the smell. “Yes," he said, “Indian tea re- 
minds me of Ceylon . , . have you travelled, Mrs. Draybridge?*’ 
“Yes." she said, and thought ‘Oh, my Lord, how I have travelledl* 
“India and Malay/* she said. 

“How interesting," he said. 

“Oh no," she replied with the finality of death. 

“ — And China tea reminds me — not of China, but ^of long green 
lawns at a house I stayed in at Southampton once. • • . 

This elicited no response from Mrs. Draybridge, so Mr. Gidney, 
handing her her tea, inquired: “Do you take sugar?" It startled her. 
It was so long since anyone had asked her that. Such a simple, un* 
assuming, polite question. Do you take sugar? Someone want^ to 
know not what was wrong with her, or what went on behind that 
that hid her real self; someone wanted to do some small service lor . 

place two lumps of sugar in her tea! Well, that was , 

didn’t seem to be able to recall taking sugar in her tea 

herself saying: "Two lumps, thank you.” it out and 

had never bothered, the tea would arrive and she wo P something 
stare at it and sip it. waiting for it to cool, ple^d dTank it® 

on her mind, the^^ fact that the tea was too hot. and then she ^ajik^i^t. 

It was wet and it was by then not too hot, and ^ suear She 

was that. and. of course, now she ^here had g 

supposed it would be nicer with sug^; It usedlo , spoon. 

Ethel Draybridge found herself Jhe ® g r ^ 

Mr. Gidney was saying: "They seem to be having quite b 

in Six." , 

“Yes," dutifully replied Mrs. Draybridge. ^ . 

■•Yes! Rather a jolly crowd M^.ng t."Thrre was 
any harm,” said Mr. Gidney tolerantly. didn't seem to 

Two early this morning— some ^erican lady. ^ "they say 

like the doctor. Funny about Americans he observed, y 

what they think. ...” • j .v,,. ..a Yes it was 

"Yes,” said Mrs. Draybridge. She sipped the tea. 

rather pleasant. ack She looked a 

"Are you enjoying that?” she ^ him? Who cares 

little startled. Why ? . What has that to her tired 

whether I am or not? The thoughts whirled q . J . awaiting her 
head. But Mr. Gidney. it seemed, did care; prfbing 

reply, his eager face forward, not too intently watching, py S 
. . but wanting to hear her say ‘Yes’. 

"Yes.” she said, and he was pleased. . . . wny w . 
pleased? Why did he care in what manner or how she liked 

Who was this man? 

“Mr. Gidney, forgive me, what — what do you dor 
“My occupation, you mean?" 

“Yes." 

“I am a retired bank manager/' he told her. 
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“How iiiteresting,” she said, but already she had lost interest. 
“Yes. It used to be.” 

“Used to be?” She was listening with care again; that past tense 
reminded her of herself. 

“Yes, you become very interested in people, you know. You see 
them trying to make a go of their lives; some successful, some un- 
successful. All struggling, all paying in and taking out. Life is rather 
like a big bank, I often think,” said Mr. Gidney, "there’s a debit and 
credit account for all of us," he began, but at once perceived that this 
was going to bore her, so he changed the drift of his conversation and 
continued quickly: "I am a widower, and when I retired I wandered 
around, still looking, watching. There’s a lot to see in this world if 
you want to.” 

She looked quickly at him; was that preaching? Was he getting 
at her? ^y was he here? k as 

Yes, if you want to,” she said, looking at him, but he did not want 
to m^e ^ issue of this; instead, he said: "Being alone makes one 
awfully selfish.” 

“Yes?” 

“Yes — I’m afraid so." 

“Haven’t you any relatives?” she asked. 

||No. So I’ve just roamed about. It’s been pleasant. . . .” 

lonely?” she asked, and thought 'He probably 
doesn t know the meaning of the word.’ ^ 

“Oh yes. It's no good sitting on the touchlines and just observing- 

‘"iP/essions. your de">ires. your disappoints ” 
She asked. What — you have disappointments?” 

all have,” he told her. "in varying degrees. There 
Would be no purpose if we hadn’t/* 

"You think there’s a purpose?” 

this^InH ‘‘ realized 

U theK not " ^ ® ^ purpose. We would disintegrate 

The very cadaverousness of the word; you could 
eSbaT hn/ h"® disintegrating slowly; 

JLg finer!”' ^ wilf-pow«. i?s some- 

her'Jr nTit dayl !;^d'"wWIe sh." 

1 SO, said Mr. Gidney fervently, 

3-K. -s.rj.sr„i skk 

Ki'a “x; 

“nJT ril asked. 

hU way! slowly, into Ws rTom.' 

Room Two. . watched him and then went into 
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“Good afternoon 1” she said to Lutina. Lutina nodded. 

“rve something for you,” Sister continued. “It’s been sent down 
by car from the studios.’’ Lutina sat up in bed. “What is it?’’ she 
asked. Sister slipped her hand behind the bosom of her apron and 
produced an unopened cablegram. 

‘ Holy smoke, gimme that, will yah!’’ said Lutina excitedly, and 
tore open the cable. It was from Jan. He said: Darling I miss you 
and 1 adore you always. Lutina smiled. It was the first time she 
had felt ha^py since she had been in the goddam country. 

“Aw gee," she said softly. “Aw gee.” 

“Good news?” Sister inquired. 

“Yeah, yeah. From my Big Moment. Say, how do you send 
cables here? Where are my clothes? I gotta get outa herel” Lutma 

said, throwing back the bedclothes. . . • j 

“Now, now. We don’t want a repetition of this morning s episode, 

do we ?” said Sister. .. . 

“Where do you get that ‘we’ stuff? Who got wallopped— you or 
me?” Lutina asked her angrily. “I gotta send a cable to Jan, an i m 
on my way to do it.” She started to dress. . ,, 

Sister sighed. “I told Dr. Carlton we’d nefed him again. 

“Yeah? Where is that big Palooka? I’d of 

words to that charming olde worlde English gent. ^^s 

my way. Babe. I’m a tornado when I’m rousedi By.now Lutina w 

out of bed and was busy dressing. 

“I told Nurse to take your clothes away, .orta 

“Yeah, you would! But it seemed your goddam hospital sorta. 

i * ..i * * 

^“Miss^Bell, I forbid you to leavel” said Sister. 

“Aw, in your hat!” said Lutina. 

“Then I shall have to fetch Dr. Carlton. vah?” 

“That's right, and tell him ‘Good-bye J J"®’ . corridor. Ella 
Hurriedly Sister rang the bell and went o Lutina from 

Logan came to answer the bell, and Sister jf^^rlton had left 

leaving whilst she ran down the corridor to see if Nick canton 

for London. . . ... bother to put on 

Speedily Lutina completed dressing; did not bother P 

her stockings or to comb her hair. She enough <:loth«^ 6^^ 

the hell out. and the cable from Jan had d«c‘d®d * S 

was Lutina Bell, the Lutina Bell, and they weren ‘ Bomg to par 

no frowsy English hospital. She turned to go and founa tn 

barred the way. . . , i. cav more she re- 

“Sorry, kiddie.” said Ella, and before she ell. to her 

ceived a sudden buffet over the head with a s^t-case.^ corridor. A 

surprise, on the floor. Lutma walked V 

short little man in a dressing-gown that was ar t^ i^g • j ^tiy at 
out of the lavatory whistling gaily to h.mse f. He f 
her as. she passed. “Jumping Jehoshaphatl J ? s she 

so that's who it is!” said Duffy. He turned to wftch 
strode to the lifts. She paused there, thought that, P p^jjy 

might not be self-operative, and decided to t'T (or 

watched her and whistled. He made his way to th® . 

it — thus, bethought, is going to be fun . . • the Plo ^ ^ 

At the bottom of the stairs, Lutina turned and decide ® 
on. She passed Lily Fraser, who was busy washing-up m picn 
at the landing basin and who only gave her a supernci g 
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thought ‘Another of those dizzy Society girls from Six’! and she passed 
into the large Public Ward. Pausing, to decide whether to continue 
through or retreat back again, Lutina was amazed to hear a croaky 
voice call out: “Lootinal Lootina Bell! — It’s you. Gor’ bless youl” 


CHAPTER TWENTY-ONE 

IF THE OLD CRONE WHO WAS CALLING OUT HAD ADDED, SUDDENLY: 
“It’s your dear old. Mother!” Lutina could not have been more 
surprised. 

"Who the hell are you?” she asked. 

"I am glad to see youl” said Mrs. Durkin. "You see ” 

But Lutina had made up her mind to turn back; she swung round as 
Duffy entered. "Good afternoon. Miss Bell,” he said cheerfully. 

"Now wbft are you doing here ?” asked Nick Carlton as he came into 
the ward from the direction Lutina would have taken if she had pro- 
ceeded forward. There was a brief pause. Duffy, who had pieced his 
little bits of information together and realized that Lutina was in a 
spot, promptly said: "I brought Miss Bell down here.” Lutina's eyes 
opened wider at this; it seemed everyone at Brantling was ‘screwy’. 
Sister came in, followed by Ella, and both of them were panting with 
excitement and the fact that both had made a pretty attempt at the 
hundred yards’ record in a nimble sprint along the downstairs corridors. 
They joined Duffy and Lutina, who were facing ‘Old Nick’ (who was in 
bis hat and coat, prepared to go off to London)^ and waited for him to 
i^ue commands. Ella could positively feel the lump rising on her 

forrtead. 'Old Nick’ was looking surprised. "You what?” he said 
to Duffy. 

I asked Miss Bell to come down here,” Duffy replied cheerfully, 
and, seeing Lutina was about to deny it, he continued quickly: "You 
see, I came down — er — with Sister’s permission, of course — to get a 

200 d lady here ” pointing at Mrs. Durkin. 

^^That s right-— Durkin’s the name, sir!” 

— And in the course of conversation, I learned that her favourite 
star Lutina Bell. Well, knowing that Miss Bell was in the hospital 
nerseit, I thought it would be a very nice gesture if Miss Bell called in 
were, and said ‘hallo’ to Mrs. Durkin.” 

exchanged glances with Sister. Ella Logan began: 
know Miss Bell was in the hospital?” ‘Old Nick’ 

back?h(sSS2'^d ther'”""” Vou turn 

Matron’s room,” said ‘Old Nick’ quicklv 
of extraordinary explanation, Lutina. all thought 

helo ?e^Snno^ Jan Sebastian now out of her mind, could Lt 

1^1 to^h^t S*"- , good-looking. He’d fcreen 

for’*^ Com^f fi!" 'yP® Americans 

• Come to think of it, C*K^L might give him a test; he'd be a 
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pt etty good bet for her new film. *'Say, do you want to go on the films?** 
she asked him. 

'Old Nick' glared at her. “Could you be persuaded to behave 
yourself for just a few moments?” he snapped out at her. Lutina, 
strangely for her, had no come-back; she meekly refrained from an- 
swering. As they went towards the Matron's room, Duffy called out to 
Mrs. Durkin: “We can't stop now, but I’ll bring Miss Bell down another 
time.” 

The rest ot the patients in the ward, who had, during this extra- 
ordinary scene, remained spell-bound, burst into a hum of excited 
conversation: Mrs. Durkin, the flowers that Arthur had sent down to 
her still piled high on her bed, had decided that she had indeed been hit 
so suddenly and so severely by the car that she had immediately gone to 
heaven. She had, she had to admit to herself, never imagined that 
heaven was going to be like a large hospital, but then, she consoled 
herself with the thought that, after all, very few things turned out to 
be as you expected. She had nothing to complain about; no awful 
alarum clock to wake her up, nice young people to wait upon her, flowers 
from rich ladies and gentlemen, and a visit from her favourite film 
star, the great, the wonderful, the glamorous Lutina Bell. . . The 
other patients or angels or people who were also knocked over by 
and who lay with her in this celestial sorting-house, were asking her how 
she had managed it. And when did she know about Lutina Bell being 
at Brantling, and had she had the cheek to write to the American star, 
and if so what did she say, and how could they get her to talk to them, 
and when would Lutina be back? , . . it was all too exciting for Mrs. 
Durkin. She shook her head signifying that she was unable »<> ^wer 
any more questions, and she beckoned to Lily Fraser, who had followed 
Sister and Ella at a more leisurely pace. That comic little "e^spapw 
man. what was he up to? And how did he know about the him 

Lily Fraser went over to Mrs. Durkin’s bed, 
excitement wasn’t going to prove too much; .! ^asoed’ 

a cherubic expression on her well-creased face. J 

“dearie, it's all so wonderful — do you think I copld ave an P 

char ?'' she asked. 


tea. 


rr sne asxea. ^ 

"Of course,” said Lily Fraser. She went off to get another mug 

In Matron’s room. Duffy was blandly assuring Nick 
had private information that Lutina Bell was coming to Branthn^ ^a, 
being a newspaper man, he wanted to get a good story, 
introducing Lutina to Mrs. Durkin had seemed an 
and. as Lutina Bell had no objection, they had proceeded with tne 

scheme. 

“Then.” said Nick, “what was all that about a 
He turned to Sister, wtio, looking at Lutina, replied. 

been a trick, I suppose.” • She 

Lutina, on being reminded of the cable, started. Of c 
had been on her way out to cable Jan when she had got ’ 

Nick and the reporter guy. Just what his object was m ’ 

she didn’t quite know. . Well, she must get a cable to Jan rig jjjrk 

though somehow it didn’t seem quite as important ^ tohv 

Carlton was now eyeing her with complete disfavour: ' Miss tie » , 
are you being such a complete nuisance to everyone? he was s* 
The goddam nerve of the guy! And in front of the others, tool 
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“Come again?” 

“I said why are you being such a confounded nuisance ? You know 
that your film company particularly came down here for secrecy, that 
they did not want any publicity attached to your visit, and yet you 
deliberately set out to get as n*ch publicity as possible by allowing 
Mr. Dufiield here to write an interview with you and the old lady in the 
Public Ward— -why? What is the matter with you?” He stared 
intently at Lutina. She liked the way his nostrils flared open, and the 
lines from them to his mouth deepened when he was angry. 

“When I need a doctor I'll give you a ring," she said. She saw the 
look in his eyes, and rather wished she hadn’t spoken 

“All right. Sister, see Mr. Duffield back to his room I’d .ike .1 
word in private with Miss Bell,” Nick said. 

“If you hit me I’ll sue you for assault and battery!” shouted Lutina 
before the others had left the room. 

‘Don’t worry about; that,” Nick a.'^sured her. 

• « outside there, Misterl” Lutina called out to Duffy, 

yah?’’ ^ lerchrisakc come in and take a pok& at this guy, wili 

Duffy agreed, and left with Sister and Ella Logan, Nick waited 
until they closed the door, then he turned and looked intently at Lutina. 
He looked a little tired, rather like a teacher who has come to the end 
01 his patience with a particularly mischievous child. In truth he 
had operated on six patients, and one of the operations had proved a 

thought; it had required 

kImT ^"Other hour; for a moment he was 

that hTh had relived a quick cutting movement 

been his neatest work that day 

Well?” Lutina asked impatiently. He seemed to withdraw his 

adjusted it so that she was in focus in front 

hA*.r, ‘^hat you’ve been spoilt, I suppose you've 
been spoilt ever since you were a baby.” ^ 

how T K^h' ' "you can skip all the sermons. What I do and 

how I behave is my business.” v 

causJ voir ^ why? Be- 

y°“ think that matters?” 

studior what I liked before I ever saw the inside ol a movie 

n answered defiantly. “vvn. 

believe that, but why?” 

vou the time— what’s the matter with 

I ain’t siik."^ quizzed like this— who cares? 

‘‘What?”^°“''^® "Pheti quietly 

to deat^F together you’re going to drink yourselt 

i-Sy. tha^ V -- ^ 

^he said, but her inside was frightened. 

tha?’; rUsn^huL^^irrosi^We^^’"^"- - 

Well, who cares?” 

tor “«■" Ntok SOM. "Take 

eJe!^ ’ ^ woman downstairs in the Public Ward— s^’d 


Lutina laughed falsely. “That ’ud do me a great deal jf goodl’ 
she replied sarcastically. 

'‘^Iaybe not, but think what she represents. There must be, I 
suppose, as you’re a celebrity, thousands like her. Thousands of 
people who get great pleasure out of seeing you on the screen, who enjoy 
your work. Have you thought of that?" 

“Sure, what did you think I wanted to be a star for?” 

“Ambition, for one thing.” 

“Yep, of course, ambition.” 

“Miss Bell. I think you've got — to use a word you’ll understand — 
you've got guts,” Kick said. 

Lutina looked surprised. “Hey — how come the change of tactics? 
What’s tlie idea in you throwin' out bouquets?” 

“i mean it. It's obvious that you were pretty determined to suc- 
ceed.” 


“That's so.” j i.i 

“Well, you've got what you want. Then what happened? 

“I dunno. What do you mean ?” 

“It seems to me that you suddenly found that, haying achieved your 
objective, you found you'd got nothing to fight for.’ 

“I don’t get you,” said Lutina. 

“Have you any friends?” he asked. her suddenly. 

“A million!” 

“Yes, I know, but real friends?” . . 

She was silent. Come to think of it. she hadn t any reaWriend^ 
there was the gang around the studio and a few of the boys wi 
she had a lot of laughs, but. well, real friends-and whoever shyvai 
ruts about at the time — but who the heU wanted real friends 

for?’' she asked. a.-au 

Nick smiled for the first time at interview. His ^ 

even and white like an American’s (why the hell ® 

something about their teeth?) and when he smiled it was like a bit o: 

Californian sunshine. . . vnu anv 

“Well.” he answered, “let’s put it this way, haven t y y 

‘"''“lure,” I suppose so-clothes an’ parties 

He smiled again. “If you were to ‘hose mtercsts-^^^^^ 
think they really mean so much to you, otherwise y 
used the word 'suppose* — wouldn’t that worry you? 

said. ■■Then if you don^. P“'‘ H‘e7e'wo"^rbe 

won’t have any good times; do you understand that? The 

any parties and clothes and so on. ’ . , 

“What do you suggest?” she asked, challengingly. 

“I suggest you don’t drink so much,” he said, looking know 

Lutina Sed Straight back at him. ■'And.” Nkk continued, I know 

you’ve got the guts, if you want to. to do as I sugg®^’ ^h^ugged her 
^ Lutina thought about this for a moment, and then shrugg 

shoulders. “And suppose I don t w^t to? Lutina 

teH^oXcTf hli'i ^nd it was, at the san,e time, unanswerable. What 
did he mean? 
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What s your name ?" she asked It was the silly sort of trite thine 
you did say when, slowly, momentously, big things were happenine! 
were happening to you. She thought about it later, just as she had 
thought about his determination and thoroughness at their last inter- 
view. As she waited for his reply she found herself studying his hands : 
*^®?’.»'?^®!^®i.°"S-fingered and. for a man. quite beautiful. 

Nick Carlton,*' ha said gravely. 

T ^ O.K. on the screen." said 

time, somehow, knowing that the idea of him in 

wrk to dT’ importan' 

!!v yo'* say that?” he asked lightly 

She^i?otiid*h'?^if‘^; ^"5 wanted to laugh with him. 

^ ^ f"'* “Where are you going?’ 

Suddenly, it seemed that they were friends. > *> B 

down a leek7- *" tomorrow. I only com. 

she s^*ii1d It had become important that she 

she should ask him that instead of himself. 

•«Why?^”"® to see your film people tonight.” he told her. 

favour*” he Mif I— understand each other. Do me one 

for^cn f«1 behave yourself. Stay here tonight and I’ll arrange 
sheSd There was a further pause: “All right/' 

W^^bettef “About your interview, 

whyyoushoufd h o something, though God knows 

maX wm W thi r " ®‘’®"^bngl That efficient little newspaper 

on with the st^Ar K**’ ®"y^^y- s® VO^’d better ca?ry 

ringing the beu STMatrin’e* Sister what we ve arranged.” he added 
in the corridor I * room finding that she and Duffy were not 

wait to— er— proS <lidn-t 

said. ^ ^ ^ gentlemen the English arc!’® she 

‘‘Don’t you believe it!” 

H^nodded.' ““ y°“ “I" operating?' 

“Wbat’s it feel like?” 

screeh?^’" ^ question-what does it feel like to act on the 

you’re working you don't sort of ” 

"iT 

don’t think so.” 

You’re not so tough!’ 

Nor are you.” 

"Oh nSI and entered, 

her fro.i”hTc'iSlrif^ihed"''£‘,l^^^^^ -"e-'phone 

2Ssgcr”“> ‘he"^irrt1tL"la”d“d'ec‘iL‘d° fn“ 

Lutina'nTddki' T? *“ 

OPin t feel she could eontpose^he 


:ater, when she was ,n bed. Funny She suddenly no recalcdrant 
thoughts at al! at the idea o» going back up to Room Two No, she 

didn't want to cable Jan. not right now. - . <-he 

No, thaniis. ' she assured Nick That was just a gag o. 

reporter guy's!” 


CHAPTER TWENTY-TWO 


RAOINC WITHIN HER, LOOKED 

shall be 


MARGIE TRIMMINS, AN INFERNO STILL 

around Cynthia’s room and gasped. i>«i„ 't 

•Do come in. Nurse,” said Cynthia 
leaving very soon now-so I had a little party to-er-oelebrate, 

T’ll say you have, and a nice mess, too. . “neoDle 

•Well, you know how it is.” Cynthia explained sweety. 

will drink at these things and glares get 

Of course, at some parties ‘hey drink out of ^ 3 , 

Margie shot her a quick look; was that a dig? A PP 

ixpected to clear it all up?’ that hut she did give 

• Wc I, SUter didn’t mention anything about that ouf.snc u t 

me permission to have a few friends in 
•‘A few friends!" sniffed Margie 

Yes.There'ifis -'ll'nghtr Margje a^^rily 

That treacherous, , Leading me up the garden like 

The deceit of men! God^u couldn’t trust ’em; 

that and pinching my money! ^®"L .X - all the others!’ 

that was a fact. She’d get even, ^he ^ ^ ^.m 'm“ .. 3 ^ 1 ^ Cynthia 
•'You seem rather bad-tempered ^ you missed the 

nleasantlv. Margie didn’t deign to reply. y®"" 

party I'm sure you would have "^y ..you think you're 

Margie turned round ‘»®f ®y® .. money and be lordgod- 

very funny don t you? We because I don’t want to 

almighties. I’m not going ^^/yory much, but I haven't finished 

;:f,r - yo^ Xrcr""s.a.x 

was too surprised to say anything. . glasses, and waited 

Cynthia watched the Junior a crab-like move- 

lor one, at least, to fall. mU two glasses d6wn in safety, 

ment 10 the wash-stand and /s ituatio? she forgot that she 

Smiling at her ability ° fP^.7*^er armpit ^ 

was holding another gl hand she let slip the one from her 

;f„r"ana TZ .ooLd ao ups., .ha. 

Cynthia had to laugh. , cnrrv ’ 

■.S''.'7.au 'S’ sC-'r'vor/so.'/." hal?;- C^.h.a sp«e3..d 
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“You mean Nurse Trimmins?*' 

“I mean Nurse Trimmins/* 

The Junior looked so frightened at this tliat Cynthia instantly loru.o 
her irritation over Margie's threat. 'Here/* she said, “ounn it out of 
the window— it4t fall on to the flow^T beds — if tl.cre* . any inquiry 
afterwards 1*11 say that one of my charininf* guests threw it out." 
“Is that all right? Would you?" the girl askr^d rrratcfully 
“Yes, definitely/* Cynthia reassured her 
“Thanks awfully." 

“Nurse Trimmins seems to be a bit of a tartar/ Cyntl)ia remarked. 
“You*ve said it!" CDCcIaimed the Junior, and blushed at her audar'ty 


Safely esconced in her bed again, Lutma i,nid she d hkc lo have a 
word with the reporter The Night Sister, who had taken over from 
the smiling, relieved Day Sister, agreed with alacrity Lutma was 
behaving so sweetly and looked so utterly charming that it was a 
pleasure to have her at Brantling. and, now that tlie story was out as 
it were, that she was there, it would be nice to tell one's tnend and 
relations that one was on quite intimate ternxs with thv famoir tar 
y came in rather sheepishly and grinned. 

Sit down, Mr.— er — I didn*t get the name?" 

Duffield— my friends call me Duffy." 

‘‘Is that an invitation?" 

“I don’t see why not." 

me— Duffy — what was the dea, downstairs, you sorta pro- 
tecting me like that?" ^ 

'■‘"d I recognized you 

and I thought this is a bit of a mystery— how come the big movie st.ii 
-and-— thought I-d follow you ' Duffy explained, 

*nstead oMetting Dr. Carlton grab me on my way out, you 
pretend we had an interview with the old gal in there— why ?'* 

in front'o!" thJwrrd/i ’ 

were UceT’ shrill men 

IT’-'."*' , ’ ‘I'nt— O' eouid I f 

1 It. I was paying you a compliment!" 

broaLr wonderful." said Duffy, with a 

*Even Police?” 

tven Im wise to that onel” said Lutina. "What room are you 


of a Beechl” ^ time-honoured gag— just the son 

Ouff^old'Ti^’r.’^'^ Lutina. “you and I are going to get on aJl right. 
;;Yep. I think we are.” 

Nowwh^“''^ us-that’s the right expression, sn’t it? 

"Well, Miss BeU. I’m anxious to get the story out quick. We can 
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use it -n the Gazette in the morning — that’s our daily. What are you 
‘in’ for? And why at Brantling? Why the mystery?’' 

Lutina looked steadfastly at Duffy. “Look. Duffy» can you take it?’' 
“I expect so.” 

“Well, your old auntie here, the big movie star, driiiks like a fishT’ 
“H’m!” said Duffy. “You ought to have been a newspaper manl” 
“Lm quite serious. I came off the Magnifiqae simply plastered. 
They had to sober me up for my English picture. They figured that a 
London nursing-hone was too dangerous. Whisked me do^TO here by 
car — not that I remember much about it And here I am all 
sobered up. That's the story.” 

“Oh!” said Duffy slowly. . 

“What’s the matter, Big Boy? Thafll fix you a bonus and the 
front page, won’t it?” Lutina asked Duffy looked abiect. Uh 
lor’,” he muttered. ^ 

“What’s eatin’ you?^ 

T can’t use that,” he said. , ^ 

“No. I didn’t think you could— and still be the guy I thought you 
were. But. look, Tve told you the truth an' I want you to have youf 
story— all right, so you say I’m in Brantling and make up something 

^That's nice of you," said Duffy. 'I wish we could link up that 
old girl downstairs.” . 

"Well, she could be my long lost Granniel -tm better 

"No, I'm serious. . . He thought for a ^he 

call the C-K-L publicity boys; there is a story in your hearing 

oMg^'ldolth'e'Je-mLbe^fVou'd invite^ 

"I hope to be out of here at noon— so » lutina ei- 

I’m a good girl now. Being strong-willed and all that. 

'’'"•"Doesn't nta.ter She can come up a. eleven , » 

you cutting a cake and all that-the hell wr^h he t^^ 

"You newspaper men are so accurate. ,L doesn’t tell me why 
"Sure, rii do it— be glad to— but meantime that d 

^ ril think of something." Duffy assured her. 

"Well, make it good!’’ „ ^ ,.c-v „hat do you know 

"Leave it to me." Duffy got up to go Say. wnax a y 

about this Doc Carlton 

"Good bloke, I believe. Duffy told her 

"What does that mean?" . 

mArtUrhe'.rrown .0 he hotr Lutma 

D°uffTsmiled''‘"? mean he’s reputed to be a great surgeon. He 

"“'‘■^H’m" LTd, and added : ^Mja “--'l 

handf. Beli'tdu._say, .’d 'rs'to^-yVTelvc 'tl^t I me,” 

Duffy spun ■'ound^ , go,n ? 

‘'^^^^o'ut‘'I.S-sieiephone. iT’s the only thing I get free m 
Duffy be seem- you! " she said. She lay ^“'1' 

'e^ly .0^ app- 


The man next door, v/ho would break into song, had started again, but 
even he couldn’t disturb the serenity of her mind 

Mike followed the lyric from the paper he held in his hand, and 'ang 
with fervour. Tommie Graves, who sat by his bed holding his imisic 
case, waited apprehensively. He pretended to he at ease, and he 
glanced, ^ he thought, casually round the room, but his movements 
were too jerky and his Adam’s apple moved apprchcn.sively. He was 
thinking: ‘Oh God, make him like it, please make him like it!' And 
Mike continued to croon. At what seemed an interminable wait, he 
completed the chorus and glanced up at Tommie. He was amused at 
the look in Tommie's eyes. That was the way to have people ; waiting 
on your word. The poor cove was desperately anxiou.s for Mike to 
pve him the O.K. on it. It was good all right. He'd been blinking 
lucky to discover Tommie Graves, but that was all right just as long as 
Tommie didn’t realize it. Tommie was poor as a blinking church 
mouse, supported a large family of sisters, and didn’t know his own 
value. Ruddy good job, too. If it wasn’t for Mike lie d still be 
thumping a piano on a second*class tourist boat plying between Liver- 
pool and the Isle of Man. That’s where Mike had found him. At 
least, that’s where young Tommie had found Mike He'd burst mto 
the cabin where Mike was busy being sick, and pleaded with Mike to 
looK at his songs. Mike was too ill to throw 'em out ol the port-hole 
he merely waved the kid out. Later, at the Grand, feeling better, he 
had come across them, stuffed in his overcoat pocket, and he’d fished 
them out. Undoubtedly the boy had something. He would ordin- 
K ■ ^he lot of them, for he was sufficiently well known 

to be able to do so. and conveniently forgotten the lad on the boat, but 
ne had, quite recently, rowed with Eddie Blutner who 'ghosted’ his 

getting too big for his thin, shiny boots, was 
It Demanding, mark you, of Mike Mahoon. 

withonlV Sood to discover that Mike could get along 

Tould ^ for Mike 

could and did write his own songs, when he wanted to. 

Diaiilft unutterable delight. Tommie became an arranger and 

brought in J' A M u salary and ten quid extra for every song he 

contract that^ Mike accepted. Of course, it was laid down in' the 
nlme on it accepted ’belonged’ to Mike, and had Mike’s 

and eive Tommie his big 

whUe Tot^l ^ ",Tk •'"® ... one day Mean- 

Mahoon ^hl f? ^ ^ ^® grateful to be working for Mike 

He scrutintT-rf writer; Mike had done plenty for the kid. 

wi aiSt^e^t young face, awaiting his verdict. It 

was another winner, undoubtedly. It was a gift at ten quid. A ready 

-WWou have to kick it .nto shape 

on it--as I could^oI^tu right— I II make a special price for you 

pounds^ n?’’ ^ ■ ^®® Well, what about six 

"ShV hv said quickly, and got up, 
v.ft... Doyj See you soon.” ^ 

wanted^loSfe^^Jt. ^ quelling words that 

1‘About the — er— payment?” 

yeah. Sure. Let’s see, come in tomorrow, huh?” 
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"Very good. Good'nightl” 

■‘So long, kid. " 

Tommie walked out and paused. Thank God! Thank Godl 
Six pounds ten wasn’t ten pounds, but it was better than nothing. That 
paid up the grocer’s bill and the laundry. Good! Thanks, Godl 
He knew it wa.s good, and, without much bother, he had composed it 
at once . . . the girl in the room next to Mike had sort of inspired it. 
He stood outside her door and tried to summon up enough courage to 
go in. At that moment he heard footsteps approaching from the 
direction of the lift. It meant he’d have to leave without seeing her 
unless he made a quick decision. Taking courage into both hands, he 
tapped on her door and, without waiting for an answer entered 
"Good evening,’’ he said. 

"Hallol’’ Her tone told him she was pleased to see him. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-THREE 


‘WELL,’ SAID MIRANDA, ‘AND WHATS THE GREAT MIKE MAHOON 
written today ?” 

Tommie blinked at her. That was funny 1 "Oh, something rather 
good, I think." he replied, his heart thumping, "it's called ‘The Things 
You Say .” 

"Nice title. Have you got it there?" She indicated the manu- 
script case. "It would be fun to hear it before it’s published. 

"Actually, Mike— Mr. Mahoon’s got it. I— er— was just arran^g 
it— the idea is ‘The Things You Say— bring on that certain feeling— er 

—when said by you’." , 

"Go on," Miranda urged. Tommie blushed. Songs sound 

silly when recited — lyl ics do, a ways.’ mucir— 

"What do you consider the best song— I mean lyric and music— 

which one do you like best?” 

"You mean jazz stuff — not classical? 

'Thave^abou’t ten favourites — excluding the Swing 'classics like 

•‘^weet Sue' ‘Marv Lou’ or ‘Honeysuckle Rose’ ’ . . 

" It Don ! Mean A Thing ?" Miranda asked. Jonim.e gnnn ^ 
“Yes. Are you an Alligator?" he inquired. Miranda surprised him 

bv saving "Yes — but do go on. Tell me your ten. Sfill’ 

^ "Ray^Noble’s ‘The Very Thought Of You’. ’My Heart Stood Still 

—Rodgers and Hart— Berlin’s ‘Easter Parade’ 

"Kern’s ‘Smoke Gets In Your Eyes’? . Man 

"No— his ’Folks Who Live On The Hill’, and Gershwin s The Man 

! LoveV and Hoagy Carmichael’s 'Stardust'. . 

‘ That’s only seven.'* 

“Well, about ten," Tommie smiled at her. 

•'How about 'Love Walked In’?" 

“No." 

“ ‘Blue Skies’ ?" 

“No " » 

' ‘Lover Come Back' — another Rodgers and Hart?’ 
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“H*m. " 

Well two of Cole Porter’s — 'Bee:in the Bequinr’ and 'Nicht and 
Day?"' ^ 

‘Rather!” 

"Arid 'Love Is The Sweetest Thine'?' 

’No.” 

difficult. Kern’s 'Show Boat melodic- . ?’ 

I . !. d'fl you acquire ail this modorn musical 

knowledge? You didn’t tell me about it last time I visited you” 
Women have to keep something up their slcove!” Miranda cx- 
plamed w'th n smile "Besides, a lot ol peopU think that jive tans are 

I ^ • 

"Your list was hardly jive!" said Tommie. 

RW R ^ u ^ u too— Basle’s ’Swinging Tli Blue.', or 

Bix Beiderbeche’s ’Deep Down South’. Personally——" 

lommie stopped her "You amaze me more and more!’ 

I don t seem that type?" 

Well . Tommie hesitated 

out'io br”uX’type'?"'"’" "■ 

I don’t know. . 

are w^n*l■ri«^^^ "‘’‘"y "''oplp there 

are w^o aren t a bit as you expect them to be ' 

Ves, I see what you mean.” 

Personally. I’m rather the dull type," Mirand? said 
••M l* ^ funriy thing to say.” 

1 mean^? * ^ so obviously nice — do you understand what 

welf I ac^h^LV parties-I fill in the h-ackground rather 

^^asant buf with the 

dozens^ofeSs^like^^' *’u’ 1°" * are— then must bo— 

■■That^s a fine c^nfell Jn " Respectability." 

violem a#arr wUh a wonHl"? 'f * = « 

Tommie eUloed ^ vitality.” 

quickly adderin o^uaHfir-vM«"‘’‘"^\®’ word, blushed and 

Are alive. I rath?r resen^^ J '^ho 

ij|., rather resent my docile self— I want to b. shaken out of 

That rnaitJ wrestler!" Tommie said 

did not understand’' ■% ^'^h' '* because she lelt he 

‘nice’ thaf H * wish I could explain it better Because I’m 

wTrt b ' ““V' h ve' 

"VoJ S efcltemem 


S mv fianciii" cai^M- i* °y oed 

For a ^‘d Miranda, with sudden diroctnes.s 

- bee„ n.T.r-' “i ' JS 


Nas on his back, and all the breath he had left him with a rush. 
as if realizing this, Miranda continued at speed: “Fm supposed to be 
going out to Canada to marry him. He*s sweet. Wealthy family 
they're the chewing gum people, and we get on wonderfully well— 
that's where I got all this Swing stuff— Jack and I are crazy about it 
— he’s got a terrific collection — all the old ones too, and complete 
Coleman Hawkins, Krupa and Artie Shaw records. We seem to like 
being together; some people have the knack of that. It isn t just 
because we like dancing together and swing bands, we can be together 
for long periods and still not be bored . . that’s the test/ she paused, 
he wondered why she had troubled to defend this* 

That's fine. ‘ He tried not to be sarcastic in his tone; what the 
holl— they had met twice — three times— and liked one another; now 
ho learned she wtis to be married. All right, so what? But he was o 
receive a further surprise, for Miranda said: “Yes— I suppose i is 
—but, you see. the very thing that I‘m afraid of is happening to me. 

I m not going to live/' , 

Tommie looked startled. “What? You’re not— you t — - 

‘Oh 1 don t mean I'm going to die — I thought I was. I . 

everyone does before their first operation— but I mean if I 
1 shall settle down to a life of ease and luxury and screaming boredom. 

■‘Oh.” said Tommie. What could you say? 

Miranda had been attempting to tell him; she 

Canada and marry: he found, suddenly, he was on h.s feet once more. 

someone had picked him up, dusted him off and he ha Miranda 

good. He found himself saying: -Vm glad.” He found Miranda 
replying: ‘T’m glad you're glad!” and. in a moment, he was so J^apPV 
thSt he could touch the ceiling. They looked at f 
to explore, anxious to talk as they had t^'kedbefor^ anxious 
to see if there was a way out of her difficulties. He p p ’ ^ U 

her immediate problem; she would be wondering how she could 

them that she wanted to break off her engagement, h ^ 

difficult it was for her. The foolish way hves were consUucted^ because 

she had always had security and ®head of her, desired only 
insecurity, whilst others, tired and frightened by the fig » 

security. . i j 

‘ What are you thinking about ? she a^ed. somehow. 

I was thinking I had so much I thines I know I 

now that you ask. I find I haven't, or rather, all the things 

have and want to ask— are forgotten.” 

••That’s a nice feeling— I think ^ h other as if for the 
There was a pause whilst they looked at eac ^ bone. 

first time, rediscovering little marks and lines startled 

•■Why don’t you compose? him to overcome 

look in his eyes again, but she held her 1°^^ .. told her. “Es- 
whatever he was afraid of. I like your y . mouth.” He 

perially when you smile — your eyes described. ‘‘Tell 

meant that, and she found herself doing ..CuoDose I tell you I do?" 

me. -she said. He knew what she meant Suppose Mel y 

he said. "You wrote 'The Things You bay . Qian i yv 

knew-when you told me Mike Mahoon had written it.” 

'•wTat happens? Does he pay you to write his songs?” 

•That’s the sort of arrangement we have. 
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I^hat’s awful — how cheap!’’ Miranda exclaimed. 

business proposition — he has the name and I have the songs.” 
Well, that’s got to stop!" she said determinedly. He loved the 
way her firm chin snapped under her lower lip, rather like a young 
chhis dancer; they all seemed to have tight little determined 

”I shall have to make you my manager," he said, 

1 should jolly well think so. How long has this been going on?" 

^ Pbiycd the piano on a 
quieWy people were sick be/orc I started, " lie added 

song's^'* * suppose Mister Mahoon gave you the job of writing his 

'‘Yes, but I pestered him!" 
he gets all the credit." 

^ money— like a lot of other people 

We 11 change all that," she said, as if (hey were going thro 


together 

Canada?" he asked. 

goin^ fcanadt h 

s ng to Canada, she said, "you know thatl" 


going through It.'c 


"I'm no‘ 


CHAPTER TWENTY-FOUR 

“h*''cl«™™revefy'5me’'s‘hVd'^^ at 

snake Syd was and'^whTr h ^ did so she wondered where that dirty 

whom he was playing about^^fh pounds and 

and she bit her lij^and hnrJln wondered about herself, 

In desperation t!!? ^®P®d everything was going to be all right 

Everything was hnnki!!? qulrind^h^''''''^*' '^‘"6- 

the beds full there was^otTvLVl^ excitement. With 

up the proceedings; t?a? It le^t* wo*^ w'lf* casualty to liven 

She dug her hands deenlv ilf!.^ ’ "'‘"d occupied. 

into the cotrWot ,0 read « ll’Xt ■?'“ "" ’’“"P''*'- ^hc 

of hers who was at one of thoc ' ^ 'mportant, only a friend 

ticked away in a of those quiet but expensive London places 

and Margie had ^ .1*^® “^da was the girl's name \ k» 

^d they got on well togVthe‘r^‘ 

y^'jd the letter with this iticioatlon i"* h ^^^^h She 

Ada had a holidau * anticipation, and was surprised to read tha* 

^ going to stay in ‘d"ifs'^*in^f decided to spend it at Brantling 
bu7"ke she’d have mSe such! c^^ml 

^-Tl.ht. 


if it wasn’t, well, she’d know in a day or so, and now, in the meantime, 
she’d just keep Mike 'warm' as it were, just keep him interested 
iust in case. 

She tapped on the door of Room Three, carefully giving Lutina Bell 
a wide berth (she’d let the Junior take in the star’s dinner), and entered 
Mike’s room. Even in her worried state she had to smite. The Night 
Sister had suggested to Mr. Gidney that he might care to have a word 
with Mr. Mahoon, the song writer, and Mr. Gidney, who liked such songs 
as Passing By’ and 'Down the Vale’, was-sitting with his mouth open 
and a perplexed expression on his face, whilst Mike was doing all the 
talking ' . . . Yeah, sure, well, as I was saying, when you get a com- 
bination of George Wettling on the drums, Joe Massala on the clarinet, 
Charlie Teagarden on the-trumpet, maybe Red Mackenzie on the vocals 

—all Solid Senders Waal Oh, come in, Marg—er— Nurse, 

I gotta visitor!” 

"So I see. Don’t let me disturb you." 

‘Hey, come on back!" Mike shouted, but Margie had closed the 
door. Poor Mr. Gidney wasn’t quite sure if he and Mike were talking 

jn the same language. t. c ^ 

Mrs. Draybridge was asleep, or pretending to be, and the Stewart 
girl smiled, whether in an attempt at conciliation or because she was 
bored, Margie didn't bother to discover. She gave Cynthia s room 
the go-by and tapped on Arthur’s door. 


"Come in,” he said. . j • 

"Hallo.” said Margie, "and how is the famous racing driver to- 

night?” 

Arthur groaned. 'Please, please don’t call me thatl 
All right. Touchy!" Margie replied "So you ve got the nose 

splints off. Feel better?” .„;fh 

"Yes, but my leg and arm itch like hell — whats the matte 

this hospital — don’t they exterminate bed bugs?” 

"Don’t be silly— there are no bed bugs at Brantimg— it s the 

plaster — it always makes you feel itchy.” 

"You are in a bad way. Were you disturbed by the party? 
Margie tossed her head in the direction of Cynthia s ,, 

"I couldn’t very well be. You see, I was part of the party. 

"What on earth do you mean?” . „ 

■rve met Lady Cynthia before, and 1 knew some of her Iriends 
■Oh!” said Margie, and was. once more, put into a bad ,, 

•Never mind," said Arthur. "Let’s talk about something else. 

"All right. You ever been in love?" Margie Arthur 

"Don’t you ever think of hot baths or hockey or books? Arinur 

asked her. 

•Yes but what s that got to do with It? 

•You win again If I’m not careful I’ll find you’re reading to me! 

"Would you like me to ?" Margie asked eagerly. Mahoon 

"Heavens-no! ” said Arthur firmly "Go and read to Mr. Mahoon 


—the warbling canary/* 

‘He's got company/ 

“Who's he got with him — the old girl I ran oyer r 
“No, of course not. Mr. Gidney's in with h*m« 

"So that's why you’re wasting time on me?’’ . . ^ ... „„ 

"What do you mean? Has that Evelyn Chartens been telling yo 

things?" Margie flashed at him hotly 
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‘^Certainly not, but hospitals are like schools — news g^:ts around.’ 

“I’ll pay her out for that!” 

“Who out ? ' For what ?'* 

“That Charteris girl — the Day Nurse.” 

“The blonde girl?” 

“Yes. With spectacles/' added Margie maliciously m parentheses. 

“Tve never seen her in them,” said Arthur, to be annoying ‘You 
do mean the pretty one ?’* he added. 

“I’ll be back/* said Margie shortly. Arthur smiled He reopened 
the novel he had been reading and sighed ‘Thank God for that!' he 
thought. 

Margie walked back to her desk, her head m the air. Stuck-up lot ot 
patients they had in the Private Ward, to be sure. She'd be glad whon 
she moved elsewhere. Yes; she had decided to move. DofiniU-ly! 
But, even as she thought about it, she remembered vvliat had occurred 
with Syd, the Fun Fair boy, and she realized that she <’ouldri‘t make a 
move yet. She might have need of dear Mike Mahoon. Mike had 
money, and Mike might be very useful. Oh yes, very iisftul mdcod! 
Well, she wouldn't go and talk to Mike whilst that old bore Gidney was 
there. She'd pop in and see him later 

But, whilst Margie was talking to Arthur, Mr. Gidney. m a daze, 
had politely left Mike and was chatting to Mrs. Draybrid^e. Yes. he 
honestly thought when he entered her room that she was pleaded to 
^e him. Perhaps it tt^as his imagination. And then, to his surpris?.', 
Mrs* Draybridge smiled, and she said: “My husband will be here to- 
morrow. It was a puzzling sort of smile, as if she were excited and 
frightened and happy and not happy, and it was as artificial as lier 
teeth, yet it was the sort of smile heroes wore when they were being 

that says: “Go on, you stupid people, look, I can 
take It! Whereas, of course, everyone knew that really they were 
*^1 j M And all Mr. Gidney could say was “1 am 

L wondering so many things; if, by chance, things 

u j lonely Mrs. Draybridge and if, after all, she 

_ y nad been pleased to see him, for that was odd in her present mood 
j ^ Gidney was, for once, a little baffled, though he 

ked ve^ quiet and docile, and it was curious that two such tranquil 
p^wns should have such busy brains. . . . Yes. those two brains 
' mftpJ *u^*^^^*^^* scheming and busying themselves even 

^ V” that housed seven private-roomed patients: 

Bell, the famous American film 
incfia/1 it was time to have a good long drink, but, 

like to see him operate.* Thai 
imoortanr.* .1 Creative. It was important, and il a job was 

u admire the person that did it. She realized that 

OleaMd anif ® Bells— and she was 

‘he thought. . 

whirSi ^'■ 5 - Draybridge 's brains were 

since furiously than Mike Mahoon’s, for he. 

h«en invit^ t^Thl wondering why the hell he hadn’t 

her just a& ^ resolved to visit 

tetum but he could. He wished Margie Trimmins would 

her own time she’d be back, 
it wL I® little Mike. Idly, as he lay there, he thought 

anaa, m Room^Five, her brain was not busier than Mr 
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Gidney s or Mrs. Draybridge’s; indeed no, for she was asleep, and she 
was having a very pleasant dream that might have been a worry to her 
subconscious mind, but certainly not her whole brain. For she was 
batliing at Dovercourt with Tommie Graves and Jack, and Jack kept 
calling out for them to go out to the raft, and he held up enormous 
pieces of chewing gum. Then it-all changed, and Tommie was dressed 
up as a choir-boy singing a song in church, and everyone clapped and 
he said; “I wrote it for Miranda.” and Jack, who was with her, clapped 
and shouted and said “Atta bov!” ... it was all very pleasant. . . . 

Then Cynthia, in Room Six, was at peace with the world and no 
competition to Mr. Gidney or Mrs. Draybridge, for her worry and 
mental ailments were behind her. There was. of course, the problem of 
Robert, her current boy-friend and lover, and Arthur next door; for 
she did not want to lose Arthur, and, feminine-like, she wanted not 
only to eat her cake and have it. but to have someone else’s portion too. 
To have and to hold. Arthur and Robert; she could do with both of 
them. And, being an intelligent lady, she was not bothering her head 
much about it. for she knew that these things are solved for you. . . . 

And, lastly, Arthur himself, who, being so easily hurt m spite oi 
that so-tough exterior, should have been in a turmoil of mental 
and racing neck-to-neck with Gidney and Mrs. Draybridge or 
Challenge cup, instead was at peace with the world, and was letting his 
brain relax, for he knew that nothing would ever hurt as ^ 

and although that thought in itself was an of 

lasting ache, Schopenhauer-like he knew that if anH knew 

it. could be quite as bad as he depicted, so he kidded h.mse and knew, 

in kidding himself, that he fooled no one— not even ^‘niseHl ^ 

And. along the corridor, in the semi-pnvate ward. Duffy yawnea 
and thought: ‘There’s only one thing better than a nice soft single bed 

—and that’s a double one.’ 


CHAPTER TWENTY-FIVE 

BREAKFAST TIME IN THE NURSES' MESS AT fabTeTand, for 

pital was a noisy affair. The nursing ^ - ® night staff just 

^ time, the night and day nur^s J 

going off and the day start )ust to ‘^ke up i 

the wards the rearguard of the start "1®^ looked after 

with the advance guard of the day start. , g jn earshot, 

the Private Ward wing sat at a large '’y ^^'^rlhe nurses in the 
and usually sharing part of their "h drcn^lect 

Public Ward, whilst those in charge of the children s se 

over towards the windows. ^ allowed to move 

none of the nurses had to attend Gra • fu^ir hreilcfast or dinner 
rtom their tables when they had 

(depending their break- 

stJt wa^nte-d .o ge. onf .. .he o.he. read .he 
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Mirror ^nd tht Express; Daphne had her career in front of her. She had 
exams to pass« 

The chief topic of conversation at the Private Ward table was 
Lutina Bell; it hadn’t been anything else at meal times for tlio 
forty-eight hours. Now that it was common knowledge that Lutina 
was at Brantling everyone felt easier, it was so exciting; havini» all that 
knowledge stored up within you, and you dying to toll intert-stod rela- 
tives. ‘Xutina Belli Wot. the film star?” ^‘But of couiv\ the him 
star. '^Well I never And so on. 

Nicely placed on the front page of the GazeUe, Duffy had lus story, 
he had completely scooped the field on the early editions. No other 
paper carried it. Duffy had done his job well. Lutina Bell, it was 
learned, had chosen Brantling because, although only there lor a minor 
throat ailment which delayed the starting date of her film about a wce‘k, 
^e had hoped that she might be able to discover some of her relatives. 
The Bells, Duffy continued, migrated to America from Brantling a 
^ntury ago, and Lutina was anxious to see if she could trace them. 
He added that a poor old lady who was in the Public Ward arid who 
had expressed admiration for the work of the famous film star, had the 
pleasure of a personal visit from the actress yesterday, at which time a 
formal invitation to tea had been given to the old Lidy. This was so 
in keeping with Miss .Lutina Boll’s amazini^Iy democratic and geni«il 
behaviour, which endeared her to director and prop boy alike at the 
studios. Blah, blah and so on. Oh yes, Duffy had made a nice little 
front page all right. 

“Jhe chap who wrote this is in the Upstairs A/' Nurse Jenkins told 
Uly Fraser, who was at the next table. She pointed to the story in the 
(jazMe, and showed Lily Fraser Duffy’s by-line. 

Oh yes, a nice little bald-headed bloke, rather sweet," said Fraser 
How do you know?” 

when I was on duty. How did he cet the 

news otherwise? 

is lu^ Charteris, "there's no mention of any funny business, 

Jeading a Gazette."" """ -- 

quickfi" ailment." Ella Logan remarked 

quickiy. Evelyn Charteris grinned. "So I read," she said. 

feelin? S I'h/f ^he was 

Mif/u . to see Mrs. Durkin," 

What do you mean— ’well’?" Ella asked. 

wasn’t itV *** those people in the ward— it was lucky, 

u ^ ^hey SAW WAS a little bad temper — but not much Thi^ 
reporter chap rather saved the day," Lily added. 

..V t see what you mean." 

nsic^ri that writer friend of yours?" Jenkins 

keen ’ the Duffield story in the Gazette. "Why are you so 

^e said you looked like Garbo." ^ 

originaL'- * **« even so he can be 

why didn’t he try it?" 

face Morgan came in. her 

She was ae bI *" *'"“**• She was humming a popular song of the dav 
Charteris gr^a^er’-If^Stfs^aoJ m morning. Nurse 

Wdknifer “rdWl" IS ^ her with the 
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"Good morning. Lovely day, crisp and springlike, don’t you 
think?" beamed Morgan. 

"Wasn’t the dance jolly the other night?” 

Daphne Short sighed : it was so hard to concentrate. She gazed 
fi?^ceiy down at her book and re-read: 'Taking the bed pan in the hand 
nearest the foot of the bed, she then slips her other hand beneath the 
patient's buttocks, raising them slightly and slipping the bed pan into 
position’. Daphne Short sighed again. That job sounded as if it could 
be classed with the awful morning ritual of ‘‘Have you had a motion 
this morning ’ It seemed that all the early, elementary jobs a nurse 
had to do were extretnely distasteful, if practical. The sooner she becarne 
a Sister, the better she would enjoy it. She gritted her teeth. “I 
said I'd be a nurse and I’m g'oing to bel” she said to herself. She read 
on 

’•Any ‘Casualties’ last night, kiddie?” Ella asked the girl who was 
the counterp.art of Lily Fraser in the Public Ward at night. 

•'One drunk, rather talkative," the nurse told her. 

"Do you remember those drunks at Christmas?” Jenkins asked. 
"Do I!” said Lily Fraser. 

"I was in Public Ward C then,” Jenkins said, "and that little Scottie 
who went up to Derby — what was her name? — she put a skeleton in 
one of the beds, and one of the boys woke up and saw it and jumped ou 
of bed and ran off in his pyjamas.” 

"What— in all that snow?” gasped Morgan incredulously. 
"Honest!” 

"Didn't he come back?” 

"No ” 

"Gosh. He probably died!” said Morgan, the harrowing scene 

appearing before her thick glasses. , . . . 

•’Yeah," remarked Grant, unkindly. "And the birds covered him 
with leaves! And Lily Fraser was so tight she put a nice hot-water 
bottle into Bed Four, and the man had just had both legs amputatea 
"I'didn’t!” denied Nurse Fraser. 

"Nice work.” remarked Grant. . 

Ella glanced at her watch. "Come on, girls,” she remarkea. 

At that moment Margie Trimmins came in for her dinner. 

"Hallo, Nurse, what’s been keeping you?” hr<.athed 

Margie was in a rage. She sat down at the table and -b 

heavily. 

"Hallo, what’s biting you?” 

"That cowl That bitch!” said Margie. 

"What’s wrong now?” 

"That Spratling girll” / 

"This is where I come in!” remarked Grant, 

"She reported me to the Night Sister." 

‘■Mold* her what she could do with her cocktail parties I 
"A tricky movement!” murmured Grant. 

"If you were rude, it was your fault, kiddie, said tlia^ j.jj 

"Well. I thought she’d stand for it, remarked Margie. 

ret even with herl** she said. ^ tabid* 

The day staff trooped out. leaving Margie to Lutina 

Up in Room Two. Duffy had taken a copy of Gnzc«c m to L 
Bell. She lay there laughing so much her eye-black started 
"Oh.” she said, "you slay mel ’ 
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Duffy looked perplexed and a little hurt. "What's so funny about 
it?” he asked, and added: "I thought it was rather good!" 

"It’s swell. Absolutely swell!” said Lutina. "But — oh, gee ” 

She went into fits of laughter again. It was rather good to .see her laugh 
like that, throat back, lovely even teeth, and tears in her eyes. He'd 
have felt like joining in if he hadn’t felt that perhaps she was laugliing 
at him. 

"What is it? I’ll buy it!” she said. 

"Looking for my relatives at Brantling!” Lutina managed to get 
out. 

"Well — I thought that was pretty good — it explains why you 
sneaked down here instead of going into a Nursing-Home in London,” 
said Duffy. He was beginning to get annoyed. 

"It’s perfect. Grand!” said Lutina, and stopped laughing for a 
moment. "But,” she continued, “do you know my real name?” 

'‘Isn’t it Bell?” Duffy asked. 

"No,” said Lutina, beginning to laugh again. "No — that's why it’s 
so funny— my name’s Beets!" she said, and tliistime Duffy laughed with 
ner. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-SIX 

J«S.pRAYBRIDOE BRUSHED HER FINE LONG HAIR AVD LOOKED AT 

her^If m the hand mirror. Oh. please God, make me look beautiful 
n his eyes. Oh, please God, make me desirable to him. No! That 
impossible, but, please God. you could make him want to 
come back. You could instil m him the memories that I have and 

»he mirror and she 

ff carcass, a world-weary woman. 

if he would but come back, if he would but try it for a while I would 

grow young again. I know that. 1 would L gay and haoDrand 

?o?*m ’ ^ wonderful. Lord God. you can do this 

^r me. It would mean almost a miracle, but I belie^ve in miracles 
Yes. I do. Honestly God. He will be here soon, ptcase d^tTits ^ 

~ g^o5: - ■ 

k?"w tha"; "bu.‘ji Vi ™ar:; stirts r.'”’’" ■ 

God, for hUen's sake heVp Se ! ril pro™ JTanvfh'’' 
promise never to go with a nv^n aeiin v?c 

I really will. Only see that I^f^H HcL/ v ’ ^ * P^’^'^'se that, God. 
I knoi you can. so pUsf plTa^e sifth.t i-“ ^od! 

Ada 

have some laughsf”^ And*Mai^fe found h^ to see you; we’ll 

trouble,” and she was telling Ada fhe wh “^da. I'm in 

come out. ® story as fast as it would 

In Room Two of the Private Warn ^ 

N.T.S.I.B. private Ward, Brantling General Hospital, a 
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ceremon ial meeting was taking place. Clothed in an ornate dress that 
was far too large for her, a dress hastily sent out for by Duffy, who was 
always the showman, sat Mrs. Durkin, ‘char' from the Mon Repos Hotel 
fthe one on the sea-front). Opposite her, in an ultra-smart nightie, 
sitting up in bed looking radiant (a special hairdresser and attendant 
manicurist had been rushed in from outside the hospital precincts) 
was the famous American film star, Lutina Bell. Lutina, to quote the 
nest day's newspapers, was 'all smiles’. Transformation scene! To 
the nurses, who had seen Lutina in her less sober moments, the con- 
trast was utterly incredible: Lutina looked absolutely gorgeous. In 
charge of the historic moment, making ready to perpetuate it for the 
benefit of future film-goers, was Duffy, still clad in his old dressing-gown 
and one wcll-handaged foot, looking rather like, so Lutina told him, a 
character from an old two-reel comedy; it only remained for Charlie 
Chaplin to speed in and tread on the ‘gammy’ foot for the cameo to be 

perfect. . 

Awaitin-' Duffy’s word of command were three newspaper photo- 
graphers wfth cameras and flashlight bulbs and, though it is feyed* 
almost outside in the passage and very much resentful of that lact, 
was a C-K-L Studio Publicity Official, who had been rushed dovm to 
co-operate with Duffy on his stunt. The co-operation so far had been 
to obtain a tea-set and two cups for Ella Logan, who. with 
bationer Daphne Short, was also outside Room 
inquisitive nurses and any of the patients who were 
might wander along in order to see the great Lutina in the flesh. 

Mrs Durkin had decided that wonders would never cease. There 

was she not more than a day or so ago, doing her bit of 

was sue, noi mu;c 7 . jn^aj-ds as she moved, with 

rrld,S;r|‘juloan 

“n:::pape'l%"ge?LT;l.h ^S,na Bon. .^^he sa.e photo. 

Honest injun, it made you it thought she 

Lutina was ever so had called 

would be. A perfect ^ P Durkin had liked that — but 

Lutina the first lady of , Hicod it Lutina had asked Mrs. 

no more than Lutina Bell-Beets _ ■ promptly, with- 

Durkin which was her favounte Lutina BJl pl^P Jd about 

out any hesitation, had said Dnf * j, ^ all, netted 

this, because, she said, it was her ® a percentage 

her a new contract with a ten ^hous p ■ ^^eir talk down on 

of the profits). The "*''^®P^P"^ "„p£ cfoSded around the door of 
l’:„m r-'oy b.w’’i,do"nng and oaciting and blink, ns 

'"■■‘Ther^e newspapor ,.a„ gavo'.he word 

cameras, and they made Mrs Durkm and hold 

(which, by the way, Sh Hk^ lightning, which nearly gave 

r 0^,110 '’p%":«oVsr 1 ^rnrot''^ad'^ abou. .bis, and 

the photo was took. 
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All the time the newspaper men with their cameras were flashine 
away with the funny bulbs that went puff! And nurses in the passage 
were laughing and talking, and it was terribly exciting, and then it was 
all over and in a never-to-be-forgotten moment. Lutina Bell actually 
kissed her good-bye. And now they were leading her out alone the 
corridor to the end of it. where she was taken into Room Seven IHer 
hat would keep slipping forward over her eyes, but it was very nice of 
them to buy her new clothes; even if they did smell new and were too 
large for her.) And there in bed was the man who had knocked her 
upside-down-wfong-end-up with his motor car. and he was awfully 
nice, and Mrs. Durkin said it was her fault and he hoped she was aH 

couldn't be better, and, anyway, she was glad 
knocked her down. And he looked surprised at this because 
It couldn t have done her any good, he said. But Mrs. Durkin explained 
that if he hadn t done so, she would never have met Lutina BelP And 

looking at It. Then they said 
would be an insurance man who would come and see her 

4° ‘ the accident and Mrs. Du. kin said that would 

Lutina Bell s room, while Duffy was telephoning l.is storv 

astonished him by asking wi?h u seemed 'i^ed; Miss Beil 

for her director: '^Say, do%hey have th« kir. 

to get up in the Morning’ >’• ^ ^ ^ Nice 

they "were ail ThfLme^ iM^iy' werTn’t’ d'rm^k 'then tT'^ j"'P°=^ibIe; 

stupidly when they were sober th-,» »L,e ^ u’ • ^ behaved so 

------- - 

4.1. Publicity Man gulped. If Mice r^u 

Hollywood and put the call on ^«*^phone 

out that it was made whilst he was at thL h 

prevented it. he thought it would bradvi^K. have 

•n an awful piedicamfent. H^decided to ll he was 

and seek help and advice ^ ^ ‘ ^ of the Studio 

dishe;o"reSth"^'‘!.3^-|: JubHant and mor. 

.urnedThuTce"q,;L^.felri±>'--^ Lutina romarkod, •■havin,, 
graphers and your old women and— madhouse with your photo! 

:>he was sweet, wasn’t she?" 
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“Yeah — a honey. Who dressed her up like a Christmas-tree?” 

■■I did.” 

“I might have guessed it!” 

"No charge — the Gazette'W foot the bill.” 

“You might have seen that the darn stuff fittedl” 

"No time. She was quite happy though.” 

“Say, you know something?” Lutina asked. 

“What?” 

“You made me feel an awful heel.’ 

“Wliy?” 

“Awful. A goddam hypocrite.” 

“Why? " Duffy repeated. 

“Me being nice to the old ducks. And all that glad to give you a 
little enjoyment. Why, I felt terrible. Say, I haven't written or cabled 
my folks in years. Will you do me a favour?” 

“We'n, get me my handbag. I want you to W'-;® 3. ‘ne^^e and 
money to my folks in Minneapolis. That s, said Lutina, if t y 

"^‘‘■■GUd to '■ said Duffy, and added: “I think you’re a pretty nice 
person, Miss Bell. If I was twenty years younger and I had any money, 
I’d propose,” he said. . 

“1 believe 1 do,"too.^’ DuhTt^M her. “No. I must go down and 

bribe the Garbo nurse in the Public Ward fo get your 

■ Here’s the address-I hope it’ll reach em. It s a fine how do yo 

do when Lutina Bell starts behaving like Snow White. 

'■msmssms 

" ‘’’'hI I turned on the old charm, you kno», the 

Bell technique never fails.’ 

■La Belle Lutina!” said Duffy. , that 

.ouiy^ you“»tr.orr O^L'Sfaru't JS^Ooc, Car.too-'’ 
“Yes?” 

"Is he married ?” 

im^a:"neTou ai"ded. •■Or have you taken this room 

'^Vu” neTe’r caTulO When are you fixing it so that I can see 
Carlton operate?" ^ follow-up. One thing about 

this iSitarit"? put my :stuH 

S'd^c “ ci:r;r<u"ny!“Therr a" forty-seven d.fierent famiiies cailed Be., 
downstairs.'* 

• What do they want? if,ct relative ” 

••They all claim that you’re their long-lost relative. 

“Oh, my God!” said Lutina. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-SEVEN 


COLONEL DRAYBRIDGE TO SEE YOU, MRS. DRAYBRIDCE, Said Ella 

Logan. 

Colonel Draybridge — so formal. Why not 'Your husband’? Mrs 
Draybridge held her breath. 

Then Edward entered. And that long-awaited moment with which 
her future was bound up, was now the present. He came over to her 
bed gravely. That tall, upright back, that back which had been held 
rigid for years now; oh, Edward, could you never relax? Not just once? 
And then he was kissing her on the forehead, and that handsome acein-» 

face was close to hers; but not quite close enough. 

"How are you, my dear?" 

The inevitable routine was to be gone through, then? Had she 
prayed for this? There had been no light in his eyes when he came in 
nothing save that dead, far-away look, the detached look of Colonel 
Edward Draybridge. formerly of the Indian Army. He was so ^erv 
true to type, yet these men had vices, most of them, if you could bu^l 
probe deep enough: women, cards, drink, cruelty . . but Edward 
had none of the^ things. Or had he? Was he cruel? He was c^uel 
yes, he was cruel, you had to admit that he was cruel. Or if you wer; 
doing something unintentionally; if you were being unkind uninTen! 
tionally that cruelty? What do you want. Edward ? What is it 

lacking that m^es this breach so wide between us? 

I ve brought you some flowers.** 

**How nice of you!*’ 

Words! Words! And nothing behind them nnt ^ 

meaning words that were strung together formally; in their hght'^c?der 

"YvJ brourhl® ^ strung ouf o oJd"’ 

"What have you been doing, dear?" 

“Golfing." 

and „Li„g a, She -dSiraSfsmlrnrfh 

fierce Poona rages. But there were n« o getting mto 

of Edward Draybridge He had see^ to. in the heart 

there could not be pface ? If ?her^^U neT“‘'^ Yet 

Draybridp, Mrs. Edward DraybrTdgrpan Mthrpefet 

that she had. once, been inside the heart Mr .k . How curious 

heart beat it had s^r^nTzed wuIlTer 

one. And now they were aoart own, and they had beat as 

It was there, but heltify wa7leo" un nSSf " ‘’““S' ‘''art. 

seemed nothing could bemused to wisc^it walled up that it 

-7.;.^!;*«!ieTir{L7;h^''’„^ar£ry^^ 

anxiety as if fearing to lose her Oh God I a.i. ' "ot with any 

have you given me ? What am I to do ? 1°^ '^hat 

made all efforU, you know.thS toVt'L whit then I 

Edward, . wrsh you .oved again, •.•rtLd'.'’'L?“w^‘„‘dt7d, i, 


indeed, she had said it. Were the words spoken by her, had God spoken 
them? Were they words put in her mind by God, to be said by her? 
She wondered and, in thinking, dared not say them. But she must 
have said them, for Edward was replying. He was frowning and, as 
if he had known all this for so long, he was saying: “It is silly to ta^ 
like that, Ethel. We have known and loved each other. One change’s. 
Times change. Years go by. I — I can't explain it, but don’t think too 
harshly of me. because I cannot put the clock back. . . 

■'Edward," she started, and made herself go on; this was the oppor- 
tunity she had asked for; this was her last chance, if ever she had to 
fight, to do something to win him back, it was now. . . Edward, 
what do you want . . . what would make you happy?” 

"I'd like to see you well again,” he said, and, for a second, her heart 
■ leaped in exaltation only to fall deep, -lower than before, when she 
realized that there was no feeling behind the sentence. More words! 

"Yes, and when I am well?” 

If she had been wrong — if he meant it — now here was a chance 
indeed for liim to prove it. 

"Then, when I was sure you were all right, I'd like ... I think 
I’d like . . 

"Yes, Edward ?" 

"I rather think I’d like to travel— of course, on the absolute assump- 
tion that you were all right." 

Travel. Alone. Oh God! This is the end! 

"Yes, Edward. I see." 

But slie did not see. How could she see? He wanted his inde- 
pendence. He wanted to wander, a poor lost soul, indefinitely travelling. 
To forget? But there was nothing to forget. She was forcibly re- 
minded that he wanted to go alone, for he continued: “I'd like to get 
away and wander about; silly of me, I suppose. I’m tired of being 
cooped up in England . . . tired of golf and idling about,” Edward 
explained. Or tried to explain. 

‘ Where, Edward?" she asked. 

"1 rather think I'll go back to India.” 

“Oh. no! Oh, no, Edward — you can’t mean that. You cant 
mean that. You can't go back there, because you know how ^ 
because you know that I cannot follow you there. Oh, God! 
was It. That v/as why; the very reason. India, he had chosen Indi 
because he knew that he would be left in peace, that she would no 
follow him, that she would not try to find him if he went back there. 
Oh, Edward. Edward, how could you be so deathly cruel? . . • 

He was watching her face, but it was expressionless, all }\ 
the eyes. He wished she did not suffer so. How could he 
Man was dn odd creature. He, perhaps, even more moody than others. 
They had been happy, and man, always the animal, had tired, ne na 
tired of his mate, to put it crudely. Now was that all ? 
one else. He was tired of being himself. He had been himself for 
long that, before he died, he would like to go away and not be any®^ 
at all, You could not explain that. You could not tell ^y®"® ' 

It was too selfish and it was inexplicable. There was no Ethel y* 
bridge for him any more. He wanted to put that away from 
God knows why. That he could not explain to himself; the rest n 
could not explain to Ethel. He wanted to know that she was weu, 
and financially that she was all right, and then he wanted t® 8® 

To get back to India, Just why or how or when this urge had come 
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upon him, he knew not. Just why he could not, did not, want to take 
Ethel, he was unable to say. Men were like animals. They sought out 
a female and they cohabited with the female of their choice. They had 
baby animals and they parted. He had not had children, they weren't 
anxious for children, not sure where they would be, moving about and 
so on, and some idea of Ethel’s that the children might come between 
them. And now nothing had come between them, but a vast nothing — • 
and that had been more terrifying, more strong than anything else in 
the world! If they had had a child perhaps he would not have wanted 
to be by himself, or, in going, know that at least Ethel would love and 
cherish and be something to her child. Now, Ethel did not seem to 
want anything— except the past back. And she should know that the 
past never came back. She was in love with a memory. You could not 
face or go through life in love with a memory. 

But he did not realize that if she could not have that, Ethel did not 
want to go through life at all. He had a suspicion, that v/as all, a faint 
suspicion in the back of his mind. But he deliberately kept it there and 
would not let it formulate — he stirred it round now and then, and held 
the little mess it made in his brain, at the very back of his head, but he 
would not bring it forward. 

"I hope you'll be better soon, dear,” he was saying. 

“Thank you, Edward.” She knew now that she would have to get 
better, for he would not be able to leave until she was better. And, 
week after week, the unsaid reproach would be intolerable. When she 
was well and he had gone, she could be ill again, then, with him gone, 
with his wish fulfilled, she would be able to be ill and know that she 
did not have to get well. She was far more alone than he would ever 
be, but he was not alone really; for he wislted to be alone, and you were 
only alone when you had no wish to be. 

He bent down and kissed heron the forcliead. And she wanted to 
take his hand and grip it tightly, but she knew that he feared she would, 
and he did not want it. He hated scenes. And she knew that it would' 
not have been any good anyway. It was spring outside, and at Worthine 
the little house ... ** 

"Good-bye, my dearl I’ll be back on the Second.” As usual, he 
might have added. Meanwhile the flowers would arrive as usual 
And she’d count the hours, as usual. And she d pray, as usual But 
this time, she knew, she had to get better. For he had asked her for 
his freedom, and she had to give him that, for she would give him everv- 
thmg. She always had. Perhaps that was why she had lost him 
Lost the only thing in life she wanted to retain. 

He had gone, and Mrs. Draybridge turned her face to the wall. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-EIGHT 

TOMMIE WALKEP ALONG THE CORRIDOR TO THE PRIVATE WARD WHIqi 

happy, materialistically and physicalK 
He had come to collect hts cheque for 'The Things Ynn k ^ 

somg s„ Mirada Stawart." He tapped door^oTRoTm 
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and awaited Mike's "Come in". It was more of a very fierce command 
and it was obvious before Tommie entered that Mike was in a bad 
temper. 

He f.lared at Tommie when Tommie drew up a chair and cheerfully 
asked: "How are you today, Mr. Mahoon?" He was so pleased with 
himself that he nearly called Mahoon ‘Mike’— it was, perhaps, fortunate 
that he did not do this, for Mike, surveying him with utter disapproval, 
said : "So I guess you’ve come for your cheque, huh ?” He was so nasty 
about it that Tommie blinked in astonishment before replying: "Yes, 
you told me to come for it today.” 

"Yeah, yeah, so I told you to come for it today,” mimicked Mike. 
"Well, didn’t you ?” questioned Tommie ; what was the matter with 

Mike, anyway? • w* 

•Yeah, heah — oh, sure, sure, I told you to come today all right, 

though I wisfi to God I wasn't lying on a sick-bedi” He glared bel- 
ligerently at Tommie. The mystery deepened; Mike was as good ^ 
intimating that he would knock Tommie’s block off. Tommie, m spite 
of his surprise, was inwardly amused; for he had seen some of Mikes 
pseudo-toughness before. It consisted of a great deal of loud, war-iike 
noises, a number of expletives and a great deal of sparring around that, 
when challenged, was swiftly dropped in favour of a quick negoti 
peace by discussion. Mike Mahoon! 

"What's the matter, Mr. Mahoon?” 

"What's the matterl You've got a goddam nerve. 

"Whvf You're a smart one — you two-timinf little rat, youl’^ 

■Tm not going to stand for that— tell me what s the trouble. 

"As if you didn't know.” , * < »> 

"Well I don't know — you're just talking a lot of drivel. 

‘■nu \ am am I? It may be drivel to you. you two-timmg cheap 
ch.ssi°;,' but "; tin-. dr.vel to" n... YouVa a- ^ ruddy narva com.ng 

'’.'frel,:XyaT°'¥ommirrtpL ■■■ "■’O” 

the hell you're talking about, and I still want my cheque. 

; 3 =,- 

Urd'l'' out in pu.His.ic 

“"'I^And I u„« pop you ona. bosp.tal bad « mJoS 

don't stop calling me names! said Tommie dangerous y 

""‘■■Orso”^ou' win. will you? A nice, friendly 

huh? DoubLcrosse; his pal and then fakes a sock at him while 

lying on a sick-bed— unable to . ..p you owe 

‘'Oh. you make me sick.” ^id Tommie. Fay me wna y 

me and let me get out of here!” 

"Pay you? Like hell I will!” Mike replied. 

"Why not?” Tommie asked. r- «,flaimed Mike 

"You gotta goddamned nerve I You gotta nerve I exclaimea i, 

ir%A 
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in mock admiration. “You’re so twisted you pick your teeth with 
corkscrews.” ^ 

“I don't pick my teetli — so you can cut out the wisecracks.” 

“And you can get the hell out of my bedroom!” 

“Not before I get my money and you tell me what the mvsterv’s 
all about.” 

“Sending a dame in here. Doing your stuff in my hospital behind 
my back— pretending you’ve com* to see me and all the time giving 
some poor little virgin the big run-around!” sneered Mike 
“Miranda Stewart?” 

“I shouldn’t be surprised. Come off it, puppy-fat. I wasn’t born 
yesterday. 

“What about her?— I met her the first day I called— but 1 got into 
the wrong room “ ^ 

“Of course you did. Yeah. Just like a French farce 1” 

What about her, anyway?’* 

“What about her! You broke your contract with me. and you have 
the sauce to come here and ask for your money — that’s a hot one You 
come in here and give me that crap.” 

“Did Miranda Stewatt come in here?” 

u * ? Jo regulations- so they tell me— didn’t do 

HO good. neither 1“ sneered Mike, and Tommie, for a brief 

What had she done the 

crazy fool, if she d gone and mucked up her operation . . . 

But don t give me that wide-eved innocenr* r.raxri.c '• a 

Mike, “you double-crossed me-if you wanted to’quit you couTd'have 

said so not sent m a bit of a grumble you’d picked up in iny hosoital “ 
“Look here. Mahoonl” warned Tommie ^ / Hospital. 

tor "“'‘’ing 

StoworT” °"' "" "" ""PP"-'-!- ■' yP- were rude ,o Miss 

Cut out the hero act Graves 

up shot Mike’s hand for the bell ® ^ towards the bed. Immediately 
“I warn you!” he shouted 

«t l;Ts:„"g\“‘^/eri„''ue^: .otite “o";! 

Tommie gasped. Miranda did that* 

Co„,4"1„'C"L°”;,?n'g ‘ri"d1rt";'cr:„\^ >1" "> 

} ve got a good name to think of Vt court! 

K?/ a ^^b^-g^rirr 'blibi td-’Ks:* -r”™' pp ° 

remark like that and I’ll give vo? InT* I? *"‘eHS‘ty : “Another 

Pital!” Mike breathed loudly th?ouPh h?< « in this hos- 

■•n™. go," be shouted, "you I^mruLlok^?'’? 


traces of that historic Bronx accent had disappeared. “I told you, like 
I^aid. your gel come in ’ere an’ was bloody rude to me — she called me 
a crook.” 

‘‘So you are!” 

“Don’t you talk to me like that, and leave go of me!” 

The transformation was pathetic. The little squirt! thought Tom- 
mie; it made you sick to watch it. All bluff — all hot air and full of 
vinegar and fight — until he was challenged, and then a sniffling little 
frightened weasel. 

‘ I’ll leave go when you pay me the money for ‘The Things You 


Say’ ' ' 

“All right, all right, but I’ll have the police on you for assault.” 

“I don't give a dam’ about that — come on!” said Tommie aggres- 
sively. Mike slipped a hand into his pyjama coat and, in a body belt 
that he wore around his chest, there was a pocket containing five-pound 
notes. He took out two fivers and Tommie let go of him. ‘‘Seven 
pounds ten — it was — gimme change now,” he whined. 

■'I've oi\ly got two quid,” said Tommie, throwing them down on the 

bed. “ril send you the ten bob.” - .. . . ^ .. 

“Mind you do. Graves — and, mind, I haven't finished with you 

yet— or your girl!” 

“No— but I’ve finished with you!” Tommie replied. __ 

“Going in to see strange girls when you're on my pay roU, saio 
Mike querulously, ‘‘that’s a fine way to treat a pal! That s a fine way 

to treat the man who gave you your big chance!” 

“Oh yes— a fat chance 1 had with you giving me a few measly boo 
while you drew in fat cheques for my songs— and you took the creditl 

flashed back Tommie. . . ^ 

“You were satisfied!” whined Mike. It had been true. 

a. Tomrni.’s flushed 

‘“''’■■Because,- she espla.ned, "wen, you wouldn’t, and ^ave let 

5oTnl;''’'’‘'shro^n^n':5!'1:arrou^wSnrt^^^^^^ 

l-oXd-artlr'rndTef^telZSed and 
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Then, when she looked again, he was smiling at het» and she knew It 
was all right. 

“Darling," he said He had called her Darling. 


. . Mr. Gidney tapped discreetly on the door of Room Four, and, 
there being no reply, and fearing that he might disturb her if she were 
asleep, Mr. Gidney turned to leave Mrs. Draybridge's room, but he 
thought, as he turned, he heard a sob. a shattering, soul-disturbing sob. 
And, for so quiet and so meek a man, he was resolved to enter, even 
though he knew Mrs. Draybridge would not like it. He was ,glad he 
had gone in: for she lay, as was her custom, looking at the ceiling, and 
the tears swarmed down her face and great gulps choked her throat. 
Mr. Gidney went over to her, and she tried to motion him away, but 
he still continued towards her. And her cries of “Please leave me. 
Please leave me alone. I can’t see anyone today." Dut Mr. Gidney 
went up to the bed, and he bent down and kissed the wet, tf-ar-staincd 
face. “Have courage," he said, and he walked slowly out of the room. 
And his eyes were shining very brightly, and, if a nurse had passed 
him at that moment, she might have suspected that Mr. Gidney was 
crying, too. But Mr. Gidney was very, very happy, for at last, at long 
last, Mrs. Draybridge had finally ‘broken’; the long days and nights of 
pent-up emotion, of pride, of incredible endurance and solitary un- 
happiness had, at last, in one final unhappy moment for her. been let 
loose, at last, hit the fact that Mrs. Draybridge was crying her very soul 
awake. But that, thought Mr. Gidney. was the first thing that had 
happened to her for years. . 


... In Toom Two, Lutina Bell was preparing to leave, At last the 
C-K-L Publicity Man had persuaded her to take the large car he had 
awaiting iicr in the hospital grounds and go with him to the Hotel 
Maxime on Park Lane. Duffy was saying good-bye. and was promising 
that he would come down to Denham to watch her filming on his first 
day out of hospital. Lutina held out her hands to shake his. Duffy 
put his hand out to take hers. He felt something hard in her hand, and 
looked down to see that he was holding a neat wrist-watch. 

“Souvenir." explained Lutina. shyly, “and my thanks! she 
added. Duffy looked at the watch and shook his head. “You shouldn’t 
have done that . . he started, delighted at her consideration 

“Forget it!" she said. 

“Ready. Miss Bell? ” asked the C-K-L Publicity Man obsequiously 
but anxious to get going. 

Sure, sure, said Lutina; shed given Ella Logan a large wad of 
to share among the nurses — Ella had arranged for the purchase 
of Duffy's watch, for her — and everyone was sorry to see her go As 
the Canadian. Grant, remarked: “She came in like a lion and is coine 
out hke a lamb." ^ ^ ^ 

Then, as Lutina gave a last look round the room and remarked: 

1 m sorry to leave the old cell — I sorta enjoyed tny stay here the 

prisoner ate a hearty “ Plump Nurse Morgan entered sniffing 

It was the on y time in her long period at Brantling that she had not 

sSerrSolm-f n Zw 

"Whatever’s the matter with you?" Lutina asked 
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•I d-don’t want you to leave,” said the soulful Morgan. 

Lutina patted her hand. “Gee, that’s sweet of you,” she said; 
matter of fact I’m sorta hating to go myself!” She looked at Duffy. 
‘Call for me? . . . Say. did you? . Duffy grinned. Lutina 
hurried out to Sister's Room. 

“Hallo she said. 

“Hallo — Miss Bell?’* 

Her heart pounded within her. “Hallo, Doc!” she said.^ 

“Tm just telephoning to see if everything is all right/* said Nick 


Carlton. 

“Sure, sure. Everything’s fine,” Lutina replied. 

“Good/’ said Nick. There was a pause. Lutina certainly didn t 
know what to say, except how glad she was that he had telephoned, 
but, somehow, she didn’t see how she could say that. Maybe he knew 

^"o^by the way. " added ‘Old Nick', “I hear you want to see .me 
Operate.” 

“Yep. I do!" Lutina replied simply. 

“You won't like it. You'll be ill.” 

“I can take it.” . . 

“Yes, I suppose if anyone can, you can! he repliM. 

“Say, is that a crack?” Lutina asked. She heard his 
other end of the telephone ; somehow all the ^'^/h^ughts that had 

swirled around her at the mention of the film actor. 
disappeared as fast as they had arrived. Jan Seb^ti^ had 

do/MfuMf anyo°n'^“now'‘cou7d^l«t Tix hid'b^n 

she as..d, and added^^.houeh both of 

them knew that suggest-tomorrow.” 

“Ii you are not busy, ^ick replied. gg Maxime. 

Lutina smiled happily at the telephone. 1 11 be at tn 

'""4:^' he "aid” "Good-bye now," she said, and wanted to addi 
I can hardly wait, my Sweet.’ 


j 




CHAPTER TWENTY-NINE 

JFFY ENTERED ARTHUR LANE'S ROOM, bj^thcd hard. 

S brow with the end of his dressuig-gow g and added 

^hew! Another lob scrubbed \ . j ^jed to be should 

^efully: “To tlunk-that such an ‘ 

ive turned out to be such an -_,-d Arthur. "I’ve never 

‘ Blame your journalistic uLn’t been altered unrccog- 

:t given a statement to the papers that hasn t D 

zably to suit their own nefarious purposes. Mr Lane — I 

"Don't start trying to impress me with long wo 
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admit I’m a man ol no education," Duffy replied, "and I’m proud of 
it • 

. "What’s happened — you're usually too cheerful to live," Arthur 
asked, "rm glad to see you almost nornnil, and not so excessively 
exuberant." 

"I have,” explained Duffy, "just been telling forty-seven vehement 
people by the name of Bell that the famous Lutina Bell is not theit 
first cousin." 

"Why?” asked Arthur. 

"Why isn’t she their first cousin, or why were they vehement? 
asked Duffy. 

"I don't know,” Arthur grinned. 

"Don’t sit there and blandly say I don't know' — of course yon'ut 
nothing on your conscience," Duffy continued sarcastically, "you only 
ran over a poor innocent old woman who was attempting to cross a 
road 

•■I apologized, didn’t I?" Arthur butted in, still smiling at him. 

" — While I have to look people right in the eye and say shockingly 
untrue things — I'm surprised my hair doesn't stand on end — that is *' 
Duffy added quickly, before Arthur had the chance to say ahead of 
film " — i/ 1 had any hair!" 

■■rm still trying to puzzle out why you had to tell forty-seven 

” Arthur began, but Duffy interrupted 

with: And I rn still trying to tell you if you had any breeding at all 
you d buy the Gazette and read iny story; however, since you want to 
save the penny I'll tell you; I very rashly explained to our one and a 
quarter million readers that Lutina Bell's first reason for choosing 
Brarithng Crtneral Hospital for her minor operation was that she was 
looking for her long-lost relatives." 

"I see — hence all the Bells!" 

"Exactly." 

"So?" 

Lutina Bell's real name is Beets.’ 

Yes, you heard me— Bell is a nom de guerre — Beets is somethin^ 
muchworse but, nevertheless, her own! I’m relying on you to^ee thil 

^ mock seriousness, Arthur nodded 

1 11 t^kc it to fny grAve, he replied 

"ni be off tomorrow. I think." Duffy said, and continued - "On,t^ 
a few of us up here are on the way out-Ipive and Six are only sho t 
time patients, and Mahoon — God’s gift to the song writers isn’t fiAr« 

mn of'^th Three. You’ll soon have the 

to Arthur's &e„ arm’lnd 'ler” “ "" 

'Vha"t’the''holl?„°° 

remember everything’s relative!” He winked "We'fl*^ hard— 
and I old paJs'-but ,„r G„d's_^ke 


gone!'' Duffy continued. “My colleagues think I’m no end of a chapl” 
“Tve never known a man talk so much and say so little!’’ Arthhr 
remarked. 

■'That,” said Duffy, ‘is an art So long! I-ll be in to say cheerio 
before I leave tor the peace and quiet of the Gazette Editorial Room — 
it's a cemetery compared with this joint." He waved a cheery fare- 
well and hobbled out. Arthur waved with his one ‘good’ hand. Duffy 
had thought out the best way to live, he supposed — for Duffy! No 
ties, no worries — just live for the day; don't think about tomorrow; 
there was a lot to that — if you could do it. Arthur wasn’t the type, 
unfortunately. He wished that he was. Cynthia had suggested that 
Fate had brought them together at Brantling; that meant that Cynthia 
wanted them to be brought together. But. then, that proved nothing, 
because he knew that Cynthia had always wanted hirn to remain 
by her side, just as. indeed, she also'wanted Robert — a kind of design 
for living; and that wasn’t possible to Arthur Lane. Therefore — 
what? One had to think about it, one couldn’t do a ‘Duffy’ in a 
situation like that. One could only think in as detached a way as 
possible under the circumstances. At that moment Cynthia herself 
came in to see him. 

•Tm leaving shortly," she said, "though I’ll be coming down to see 
you Arthur. I’m sorry we didn’t time our operations to end simul- 
taneously. Though.” she added, "if you count my first one. I expect 
we probably would have come out the s^e d^y- 

“Did your cocktail party go off all right ? . , T •* . 

"Yes. It was grand. Nice of the Sister to let me hold it. 

“No bitchy remarks?" , , . j 

“No. Except, of course. Wileen Willoughbie; she made it qu te 

obvious that I’d come down here to be near you and was, of «oufse, 
hot-footing it back to London to tell all— m a very nice way. of course, 

Anhur frowned “Doesn’t that complicate things lor you?' he 
asked Cyn,h7a shook I4r head. "Robert knows that I'm very (ond 

of you 

"What an awful word — *fond’ — ugh. 

"Wolh that I have a Thing about you 

"Tiiat’s worse! * said Arthur. irinH 

“Nuts!" said Cynthia. “Anjway. Robert isn t the ,ealous kind. 

"How often that’s been said!" _ *hin,r ;« that 

"Well, he isn't. And, anyway, here I am. ^ " K 

everyone accepted the fact that I’ve been h. a 

the important thing. Thanks for your help, Arthur, she addea. in 

‘“''■’what°Srd you expect me to do-shout it out from the root tops- 

■ .m“eo“se ITbu'.’^loh, I don't know, except .ba. I could have 

understood if you had.' 

“Very feminine idea." 

“Well, as I’ve said 
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w^ir as z ve >uiu ^ j 

Now.’ don’t let's have all that again!” Arthur interrupted 
“What about us?” Cynthia asked. 

“We've also had ail that out before," Arthur replied- 
“It wasn't very satisfactory, was it?" 

“It wris as satisfactory as was possible under the circumstance 
"Oh, you're impossible!” Cynthia told him. 

no 


“That’s what I feel about you — so we’d better leave it just as it 
was before we came into Brantling.’’ Arthur suggested. 

“Won’t you try and see my point of view? People have so few 
friends in this world," she began. 

“We’re still friends." 

“Yes, but . . she hesitated. What was the use, they were both 
determined to stick to their own view point ; it was pure incompatibility 
of temperament. She shrugged her shoulders. "All right," she said, 
and left him. He watched her go. and wanted to stop her, and yet 
couldn’t somehow. . . . 


Margie Trimmins came on duty in a more cheerful frame of mind; 
Ada had given her a very good prescription, and could guarantee that 
Margie would be all right. Ada knew, she’d had a similar experience 
herself. And, although Margie had lost the twenty quid (plus three 
pound ten of her own) she had made off Lutina Bell, she was now in 
possession of certain information that should, no doubt, rectify that 
sudden drop in her financial status. Oh yes; she’d been very wise to 
hang on to Brantling for a little longer period. Quite definitely. She 
was quite herself again. Gone was the worry about the possible 
embarrassrnent arising out of the ’Threepenny Spookie' episode; gone 
was her irritation at the loss of her money — Margie was an opportunist 
— there was still little Mike Mahoon (though, if Ada was right about 
that prescription, it would mean that she wouldn’t have to' frame-up 
Mike the way she fully intended if the worst came to the worst). 
There was also Arthur Lane, and there was, indeed, the Lady Cynthia 
Ceftcart-Spratling. . . . She hurried on duty. 

“Gosh— what’s happened?" Nurse Morgan asked. "You’re earlv 
aren t you. my goodness!” 


"Am I?" Margie said in feigned surprise. 

"Wonders never cease!*’ continued Morgan. "P'raps your watch 
Stopped. 

■pidn’t think of looking." said Margie. "By the way. has the 
wonderful film star gone yet?" ^ 

“Vcs. but why are you being so catty— look what she left us ” 

Morgan displayed between a podgy thumb and forefinger three one- 

k I=« this note for yCS 

Here I She had a pencilled envelope on which, in large round childish 

took it and opened 

Jt, It read. / vegot to hand tt to tjou—tfs not often I meet someone smarter 
than myscy/ Lufina Bell. There were three notes. Well, she wasn't 
such a bad un after all. Not many people would have done that after 

° The thought of the twenty poSnds 

yet?" she as'kcd. ‘mmediate objective. "Number Six gone 

"No, after supper.” 

”k pleasure in Margie’s voice, 

her. ^ ^ '"eal! * Morgan told 


Hallo, Nurse, I m afraid I haven't left vet '* said 
green-eyed, red-headed bitch,' thought Margin * ^ Cv^thia. Yoi 


III 


“I’m sorry you reported me,” said Margie in a contrite voice, a voice 
that surprised Cynthia. 

“I’m sorry too. I thought about it for a long time and felt that it 
might help the next poor patient who had this room. Sister promised 
me she wouldn't punish you," said Cynthia, pleased to be master of the 
situation. 

'Thank you," said Margie quietly. 'Tins was odd behaviour, 
thought Cynthia, and was soon to know the reason, for Margie suddenly 
inquired; “Have you enjoyed Brantling as much as the Craven- 
Ashleigh?" 

Cynthia’s eyes widened. “What’s that ?" she faltered. 

“I asked you if you liked this hospital as much as the little nursing- 
home you were in before you came here,” said Margie in obvious 


-I_er— you— who told you? * Cynthia asked her. Margie watched 
her sudden and complete discomfort with relhh. “It’s funny how the 
darkest secret gets about sometimes, isn’t it?’’ she said. 

"What — what do you mean?” Cynthia said defiantly. 

“You went to the Craven-Ashleigh before you came here 7°*^ only 
had your tonsils guillotined here as a ruse so that people would thinit 
this was where you’d been for the last six weeks ; ^ 

“How dare you!’’ said Cynthia ... j 

“You’ve just had an illegal operation. “ Margie continued calmly. 

“You’ve just had an abortion haven’t you?” 


N 


CHAPTER THIRTY 

“OHl" SMD THE LADY CYNTHIA LEFTCART-SPRATLING, GOING EVEN 

paler than usual, and looking at Margie as if ’jf'* b^ac^at her 

very swift kick in the groin. Margie smiled complacently back at 

“You dirty little swine,” said Cynthia bitterly. cnrrv this 

s 

yoTbXe'y ou Iceland that's quite a smal, 

"^^*^'What is it?" asked Cynthia with quiet venom^ ^ n wou 

'■Well I ve spent rather a lot this month, and I wondered y 

could possibly loL me twenty pounds?” y 

"Why— you— this is blackmail! said Cynthia f«"0“sly_ 

■ What nonsensel That’s got nothing to do with the fact tha^o^ 

were at -the Craven-Ashle.gh having an abortion bt 

cheerfully “I know you’re fairly wealthy, and J tnougn y 

^or/e a taU, „,dc-sh'„u.dered 

man with a short, clipped moustache. Hnor?” said Margie 

"Who are you ? Why don’t you knock at the door? saia 

in a frightened voice. “Visitors aren t allowed here after six. 
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“I’m not exactly a visitor,” said Robert. “I ve merely called to 
take Lady Cynthia home. I hope you don't mind?” he added, sar- 
castically. “There won’t be any extra charge for that — will there?” 
he asked cynically. 

“I don't know what you're talking about. We weie liaving a 
friendly chat ” 

“Bit too friendly, if you ask me ” Robert continued “Didn't 

I hear you say something about the Craven-Ashleigh ?“ 

“Well, what about it?" flashed M.argie. 

“^^othing, except that I shall make a point of finding out who 
blabbed here and have them fired as well as you.'' 

“I don't care.” 

“No?” 


“You’ve got nothing on mo.” continued Margie spitefully, ‘and I’ve 
got plenty on herl” she pointed at Cynthia. 

“Oh, no, you haven’t, because the lady is going to be my wife,” 
replied Robert quietly. “And as we both agreed that a baby before 
the specified time would only give our friends a lot of woiry trying to 
calculate when we decided to have it, we thought it best not to go 
through with it. You can tell whom you like about that, because we 
propose getting married next week, and I doubt if your infoi mation's 
really worth such a lot — certainly not twenty pounds. Now get out!" 

In a fury. Margie, after a pause during which she would dearly have 
loved to have got her hands on Cynthia, turned and went out quickly. 
Robert turned and winked solemnly at Cynthia. “Charming girl,” 
he Mid. “Where did you meet her?” With trembling hands, Cynthia 
dabbed a little of Dana's Tahu behind her ears and tried to compose 
herself. “Sweet little number, isn't she ?” Cynthia gave her hat a shove 

r a Cyclopean touch. 

Awtully glad you arrived when you did. I ’d have given her the money 
out of pure funk.” ' 


that’s twenty quid you owe me?” said Robert with a smile 
Here, give me your suitcase.” 

“Do you think she'll make trouble?” 
sa d R^b^t'^”^*"^ anyway, we are going to get married, aren’t we?’ 


«. 4.**/ to suspect that you and that cow had this thing all worked 
out, said Cynthia. 

nice timing on my part, don't you think? ’ Robert rcmaiked 
^^ved in the nick of time and ivilhoui the United States Marinesl” 
them °tight to have brought the Marines — you’re going to need 


< t 


Why?” 

“Because we are now going to see Arthur.' 

How IS he?” 

and »' Nolson-onc arm, ona Jag, 

book^m^"; Poppet, had one arm and one eye, and none of my 
“Neve?':^?L^ me that ^ 


‘•NibvA.. uui yuu can assure me that ** 

“let’s ^ Cynthia, feeling more herself 

Cymhil's carrying 

aee »!'»" they went in to 

“Hallo, Arthur, how are you?” Robert asked. 
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Tm progressing.” Arthur said; “like to paint the throat with a 
little liquor?” 

‘No, thanks.” r. . ,j 

■‘He’s just saved me from a fate worse than death! Cynthia told 

Arthur. , ^ 

“Well, that’s a change — I thought it was because he didnT save you 

that you went to the Craven-Ashleigh!” said Arthur 

“Always the little comic, our Arthur.” 

“What happened ?" .. . 

“The sweet little Scotch nurse tried to borrow twenty quid from 
me — her subscription to the quartette— the We Know.Where Cynthia s 
Been Club,” Cynthia explained. 

“How did she find out ?■■ .. . 

"Someone at the nursing-home— any^vay, its all over now and 

Robert saved the day,” Cynthia explained. 

"Tell him how I saved the day,” Robert requested. 

"No. he'd probably throw a splint at mel” .... 

"Hospital has made me tolerant. Go on!” said Arthur. 

• I told the nurse that Cynthia and I were getting 

week-she seemed to think that excused I?, 

ping into bed ahead of schedule.” said Robert, and added. I say, 

can I have an apple?” 

"L^nothmg^'"^said Cynthia, “because I suggested ‘^at 
better come in here and tell you what he d said and you d e>ve 
punc" ?rthe ja,, and we could all go and dine at the Mirabelle. 

"Or Claridges?” 

"Or the Berkeley Butt?" ..... 

But Arthur looked thoughtfully at his broken le^. coloured 

"Have you got a lot of stuff up your nose, or is it y 
blood tlTat 'give! them such a wide spread?" Robert asked, between 

large chunks of the fast-disappearing apple. 

"It’s a long thin bandage dipped m some ° -when’s the 

Arthur exnlained, still looking at his leg, and added. 

"Nevertheless, it isn t a bad ... ^^om 1 have had a 

"Except that if I married you. Arthur 

violent affaire, as everyone who ®ny°ne *«"<> • 

years, will go off and sulk and shoot tigers in Africa g 

"What part of Africa? Arthur?'’ said Cynthia. 

Arth^r^r^oLd^u^ftmts^Vng of his ’gammy’ leg., 

apple core on the top of the anyway. I don’t see 

wh':^l'!';e,i^?d‘tVlt?- ^r‘;Tll::.u^ tu^r-nVoXn^-l mart, .ou, 

"Except that you've sC.^lh 

marry me,” said Robert, pretending j world of 

' clipped moustache, "that Scottish nurse and I will ten 

your sinl” 

"Pool” said Cynthia. 
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'*The trouble with Cynthia is that she’s lecherous, ’ Arthur explaijied. 

‘That's it/’ said Cynthia, giving Ivr hat anotlicf ’ur over the left 
eye, ‘ that's me — all over.” 

— And Tm a prude!' Arthur continued 'So. you see. we've 
reached a deadlock.*' 

"Holy Deadlock!' said Cynthia, and added: "I say, isn t tha’ 

, rather good ?*' 

“Very," said Robert in a tired voice, except that A Herber 
thought of it — about ten years ago." 

“Oh — I thought I was being original/' said Cynthia 

"Only in your social outlook.” 

"And even that wa.-> covered by Cov/ard n fn Ln 

added Arthur. 

Seeing as ow you two boys suem to have Jormod an Anti-Cynthia 
League, I’d better ring up Jumbo, who’s dying to marry me and leave 
you two together." 

“Seriously, Arthur— what about it— if Cynthia and i want to 

married — does that make such a lot of differeno- to you? ' asked 

Robert, who had stopped roaming around the room, and now, at the 

foot of the bed, faced Arthur and awaited his reply; but Cynthia 

interrupted by sitting carefully away from Arthur’s log and patting it 

and said: “Just a minute now As is so typical of Robert, ho has as^ 

sumed that I want to marry him. I think he just got the ido.n into his 

head when that nurse tried to pull a quick one He'll forget it to- 
morrow. 


“No--had it for days, ' said Robert, surprised mysoll, even!” 
Awfully nice of you," said Cynthia sarcastically, “Nevertheless “ 
solution^’"^^'^’ Arthur, t believe the idiot ha hit on a 

“What do you mean? ” Arthur asked, wrinkling his brow 
Lookl ' said Cynthia, pointing at Arthur s furrowed brow He 
■Tracy Spencer Tracy when he docs that, and I .idore Spencei 

RobeTt^begmi"*"^* where this film star I read about today?' 

RobcTt’^ - ■hoiildci at 

i. ” continued, turning back to Arthur 

t/kilp y'ou b^othr 

I loDPrh!!*.®. obiect, but 

y®“ together ?■• said Arthur, 
lhat s right, my little Poppet.” 

“I think it’s a wonderful idea.' remarked Robert 

------ - 

settledl"" chMrfully; ■■then ,fs all 


”5 


Arthur looked at Robert and shook his head 'Women,” he 

remarked, “are wonderful!" ^ . 

“Very original, niy sweet," said Cynthia, stooping down to kiss 
him on the cheek. “Mind my hat. I’ve spent a longtime getting the 
correct Beatty tilt to it.*' 

*‘You smell nice>** he said. 

'Always protect yourself in the c/icAesI she remarked. 

*'So long, Arthur," said Robert. 

“We will be down — no, I will be down the day after tomorrow, 


said Cynthia, , • *.• 4 . 1 . 

“There you are!" said Robert. “She’s started already, notice the 

way she quickly changed the 'we' to T ? What about that nurse, won t 

^ “Not now that my virtue is to be defended — and I’m to be Queen 
o! the May!" said Cynthia. “Don't leave my suitcase »n here, 
she continued, "or you’ll be giving poor Sister a lot of awful ide«. 
■Bye now. darling." she said to Arthur, “see you the day after tomorrow. 


The ves was, in reality, her effort to determine if he thought that 
ihey had reached a solution. It was so utterly crazy, so completely 
typical of Cynthia, and so completely one-sidedly feminine that he 
made his "Yes" as disapproving and non-committal as possible, .-oitni 
theless he had a peculiar feeling deep down inside him that, in spite W 

Its foolishness, it was going to work. 




CHAPTER THIRTY-ONE 

IN THE NURSES’ COMMON ROOM THE DAY STAFF WERE FOR 

their varying nocturnal pastimes. Ella Logan was bustling 
trvina to L ready to catch the whole programme of the pictures at the 

tures or proceeding wiin her homework . The , . t * :/ didn't 

fc'pSfsrrTa’'n°"s‘‘s.e.r. was 5^5- Ihe b^Tsf o. .he f.hn stars, for 

whom, It is feared, she had in most cases a certain amount 

James Stewart seemed to be more dependable than the others, and 

girl thought Daphne, |•.eed€d dependability. 
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Evelyn Charteris was going out with Lily Fraser, the Day Nurse, 
to the local Concert Party on the Pier which had just commenced its 
summer season. As yet, too early for the holiday crowds, the show was 
by no means crowded, and the manager, in an effort to help the atmos- 
phere and to get the patrons talking about it being 'ever so full', had 
presented the cast with some complimentary seats, and, as they leimed 
it, was going to ‘paper’ the season into success. Two of these cojnpli- 
mentary tickets had arrived for Evelyn Charteris. 

As they hurried to get ready, they chatted and laughed and argued 
and vied one with another to look the prettiest. Gone, for a few hours, 
were clean shining faces and the smell of carbolic soap. Goi\ \ until 
duty next morning, were low heels and cotton stockings and neat, taut 
uniforms; in place of the emblem of their craft was individual clothing; 
two-piece tailored suits, cocktail frocks, dinner dresses, spring irocks 
and hats that only women found attractive. Masks comprising face 
cream, base powders, lipstick, eye shading, clieek bloom and ey^did 
shading had taken the place of the faces that belonged to the Misses 
Jenkins, Morgan, Charteris, Grant, Fraser — even Daphne Short and 
Ella Logan. 

“Lissen, are you going to be in all the evening?'' Grant asked 
Morgan. 

“Now do I look as if Vm going to be in ali the evening ?“ countered 
Morgan, indicating with obvious pleasure her new ’number' 

“Yes!" said Grant, unkindly. 

“Well, Tin not." 

“The sooner you scram out of here, the better I'll like it," said Grant 
though God knows Tm not staying in. There’s a fellow with a car 
coming all the way from Seabridge to take me for a ride. Oh. for 
heavens sake stop that ha-ha-ingl" she added, as Morgan helped the 
disc vocalist to get through the refrain. 

'‘You know what to do if the seat suddenly collapses and you fmd 
yourself on the floor?" Jenkins asked her. 

me said Grant quickly. “Remember what my doctor told 


'‘I hate being 

No one contra- 
'‘We’H walk to 


Xome on, kiddie, we*ll miss the news," said Ella. 

whole programme, don’t you?" 

.. ^ ^'7^ 6o»ng for a walk," said Jenkins firmly, 

dieted this, though Lily Grant whistled disbelicvingly. we n wane to 

‘»e' "'‘gotfoVJhl p"''"-'’”"’" 

are-— I’m not the only one who thinks you're lousy.” said 
MtuTanHr stopped her singing and exclaimed 

enjoy ’ *' to 

‘‘So long!” ^id Evelyn; she and Fraser went ofl to the Pier. 

aeain only to be interrupted by Morgan 

Sould lifts tha^^rnH right that |ou 

better chanr*. course, hymns gave you a 

were all ^ longer, these jazz tunes 

^ ssi-, 

XI7 


over the fireplace Nurse Grant groaned and dropped her head in her 

hands. ^ j j x*. 

up in the Private Ward, Margie Trjmmins paced up and down the 

Ward kitchen, whilst her junior eyed her apprehensively; she was used 
to this mood, she called it 'Trimmins' Tiger Mood'. She paced up and 
do\^n and frowned into her cup of cocoa anti was a perfect beast all the 
night She wondered what had put Trimmins into her tiger mood. 
M Tcie ignored her. She was smarting under the treatment she had 
received from that fiance of the Leftcart-Spratling. She wondered if 
th-v had blufted her. Well, she could afford to wait. Or could she? 
She’d need all the money she could lay her hands on if Ada wrong 
and that stuff she had recommended wasn't any good. Bl^tl just 
as she had got that Society trollop just where she wanted her! She 
was on the verge of coughing-up. She was good for a darn sight more 
than twenty quid- You could have got a cool fifty from her. She went 
all ol a heap when she found the cat was out of the ^ m^s^ 

been a bluff— all that 'we're going to get married stuH. Blast! They d 
put over a fast one. Though, if they were getting married, it certainly 
Spoiled the story. Damn and blast! It was a 

drop of extra cash! She was certainly having a lot of ^ad luck she 
had hooked Lutina Bell but Syd had made a fool of her jnd pinched the 

money, then, when she had got even with the on 

nn>^ht red-handed. She hated the words, she hated looking back on 
that" money when they caught her in the act. J^ey f^uldn t prmre 
anything, and. anyway, she was fed up with ^ ■ jh 

not such a hurry to work on him. But Mike wouio 
Mike had talked about Montevideo and I®' ^ 

nice dresses and gopd tunes. And he wasn t a bad sort. . 

" Margie lit a c'gLette and walked out to the corndor^d^esk and sat 

there and smoked impudently. ^ ^ soniethinef Even 

matter with Trimmins? °ijocoUal even sbe. as a rule, went 

she never dared to smoke inside tl P ’ . ^ cool as you 

on to the balcony for a ^'S^^et ^ Common Room; 

please, sitting at the desk. on an entirely 

o* thf f thought. 

JeelTTL^n': ^dU'rre.TrTihrl^^^^^^ still smok.n. when 


the Junior returned. cict<.r'«; Room " said Margie 

•You can have a snoo2e ^‘^ter s began, for, as a rule, 

Tas yo^'^^^^told!" Japped 
that it was useless to argue with the tiger moou 

U. another egare.^^e and “"^Vea^tli^dest'she 

down in the Sister’s Room, then, ^^^ting secreted in the desk 

took out a small mirror and a lip-stick that she had secreteu 
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and carefully made up her face. She $urveycd herself critically, and 
smiled at her reflection. Yes, she was an attractive piece all right 
She could do all right for herself in Montevideo. Lots of nice clothes 
supplied by Mike. H’ml Yes. she could do very nicely, thank you. 
And Mike wasn’t so bad, really. You could tolerate "hini, if you had 
to. He wasn’t such a bad sort. . . . Quietly she got up and made her 
way quickly down the corridor to Room Three. , 

In her excitement she forgot the cigarette that she had left burning 
on the desk edge. 

She quietly opened the door of Room Three, and, without swit< hin ' 
up the light, she went over to the bed and peered down at Mike He 

mouth was wide open. She wrinkled her nose 
at the sight of him. For a moment she hesitated, but, as if pic-tiirme 
herself basking m the sun in the South of France, she seemed to make 
up her mind and. bending over him. she tickled his car Mike moved 
about uneasily, and then blinked. 

‘‘Hallo!” Margie whispered. 

Babe.” murmured Mike, sleepily, and grunted; "1 

MOhm sonna come and see your sweetie.' he said 

i>h. cautioned Margie as she tiptoed to the door and locked it 

burning low. slipped from the desk in the hall into 
ture^lfa ^ baskefand slowly ignited a discarded medical tempera- 


CHAPTER THIRTY-TWO 

b^^then Jut thr'" about him just as there had 

Plenty that ntht in bangs-and there had been bangs in 

bombed ® ® Soochow area, when they had been suddenly 

There"' wer?\;S ot^e^ fel.n 

him. and the windows-hlTu^IeT /•''Pers sharing it with 

small Chinese hotel onlv^to find l! windows of that 

door of the Brantling wL^ ft waI m ^ half-open 

to him Mr u ® was blazing furiously. In the next bed 

Duffy jumped out of'^hd violently with long retchinp gasps 

on it^'3ed it up undfr'^S^ "t'' 

sudden pain stabbed throng h ® "har^ 

'"t^tLr -r 

Flames had "mbraced o“ Sis" r"" P^^ge was ablaze. 

passed on to Private Room ^ Room and Room One, 

vanated. A^l.p in Siste.s 


stifled by the fumes and fallen unconscious, oblivious of the danger 
Now, Duffy’s shouts had awakened Mr. Gidoey in Room Number One. 
He had heard, as he dozed, what had sounded like the cracking of sticks, 
and now, immediately awake, he switched on the bed-lamp to discover 
that the fire blazed with fierce intensity across the door — his only way 
of escape. Now from outside there were more shouts and screa^, 
and from Room Four, where she had, too, fallen asleep, Margie Trim- 
mins had rushed out to find a complete curtain of fire across the 
passage, blocking her way back to the desk. The flames, with passion- 
ate intensity, caressed the walls of the corridor, licking at the door of 
Room Two and extending along the carpet, creeping forward towards 
Room Three, where she had been with Mike. Somehow, in some way, 
she had become cut off by the fire which was moving slowly tow^ds 
them; just what had happened to her assistant, just how the fire had 
started, she did not know or care, the only thought in Margie Trimmins 
terrified mind was “If they find I am cut off they’ll want to know why I 
was down in this part of the wing. I couldn’t be doing dressings and 
not have been awake I must have been asleep down m this wir)g. Oh 
niy God— I’ve got to get through the flames back to the other side, but 
I can’t, I daren't. I’ll be burnt. Oh, my God!** She stood as if fasci- 
nated by the flames, unable to move, to make the decision that would 

Carry her through them. * ^ j 

The cries and shouts had grown in number and volume, and there 
was also the sound of people-running along the corridor from the direc* 
tion of the lift. Duffy, now back on his bed, was issuing instructions 
to the three men in his room; Mr. Beach had managed to get to the open 
window, and shouted lustily for help. The young, boy and the other 
occupant were busy attempting to quench the flames with a senes of 
jugs of water from the basin installed in the ward It was gaUjnt 
but quite ineffective attempt; the fire was. at that 

strong to be controlled by such minor methods. But. by now, help 

'^^^One'person had been awake throughout the gradual kindling of tl^ 
fire Mrs^Draybridge; though, being farther down the Passage, in Room 
Four she could not be absolutely sure that she could sincll 
She had, as she lay in a torment now stilled by exhaustion, heard 
Trimmins enter Mike’s room. Room Three next to her. but had not 
LTd the nurse come out again. She had heard^a 

rtf sibilant cracking, of a faint roaring, rather like a distant water tan. 
and then, suddenl5. Mrs. Draybridge had felt, in her mind there is a 

fire' There is a fire going on somewhere. Somewhere near. But she 

couid not be sure, and she did not want to alarm anyone, and. for her- 

''''ihcn ''t^cr e'had'becn shouts, and she realited that the hre was 
in tint very corridor, the fire was practically outside her room. 
She heard the nurse run out of Room Four and She 

She heard the confused sounds of panic. 

h#-Ard the sudden hiss of water on flames, the crackling o a^ir\c 

of pain. Just how she J^gTew tumultuous about 

!;:r'"fttaVt“‘bi'r'?he'‘’ha';'pt^Td th^ut^^ be so, and it was 
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to be. Edward had called to see her and she had made one desperate 
bid to get him back, but it was not to bo. Now all she want-'d was a 
way out. God had given this to her. 

In the rorridor, Miranda had rushed out and joined Maigie Trim- 
mins, and they watched the (lames that separated them from the other 
part of the wing. Mir.inda heard piteous shouts from Room Three. 
Mike had lost his nerve. He was unable to get out ol bed. .md lie had 
been left. He yelled like a baby. Margie Triinmins seem, d stunned. 
Miranda turned to her and asked r “Isn’t there an emergency wav out— 
by the balcony?" 

Yes, said Margie in a daze. ’ll I go down that way they’ii know 
I was asleep in this part of the wing,' she was thinking. 

“Come on. come on!" shouted Miranda sli, iking her 'Who have 

we got to get out ?" she asked. 

“Him!" Margie pointed -nto Mike’s room, "And Mrs Dray 
bridge and Spratling— no. she’s left— cr— Arthur Lane in Seven— per- 
haps we d better get through thi.s way " Margie said, pointing to 

the barrage of flame up the passage, 

“What? What for? Are you mad? Quick — go( him out in there 
—I II see if Number Seven’s all right." Miranda ruslied down the 
corridor and found that Arthur had nearly reached tin door of his 
room, but had. in the effort, fainted. 

By now, people were running up the emergency stairway 

looking at the square of fire which framed the 
a * , were some people attempting to quell it 

but the flames kept them back. At the windows they were busy sottine 
up long ladders, and he knew that it would be all right. But he was 
thinking of Mrs. Draybndge. Had the fire reached her? Was she 

Tct He Standing there awaiting salvatioh. He had to 

^tnckly soaked his pyjamas in water, and with tremblinp 
fingers tied a damp handkerchief across his mouth, and v/ith a auick 

Tw^Jh ^‘8ht along the corridor past Roor^ 

His to Room Three 

His feet were badly burned, but he had succeeded in pettim: through 

carrying out the prostrate lorm o( Arthur 'Lane 

Mr.'^re;“- rir'rh7iS7t{' ■■ 

mouth and it hLg limjly aro^^rwrijeck ShJIT'', ‘‘T1 
soaked- Ludicrous though he look<Kl fh She noticed that he was 

“you%rgot'^r'\„“!‘4o?'t'o?^coi''’ 

■•No-pieaso ieave me-.'..!.”' ..%Tt.'’"it.s''Ll;''that 1 stay-ifs 


what I have prayed for,” said Ethel Draybridge. Mr. Gidney stopped 
still as if he had received a sudden welt across the face. He stood 
there reali 2 ing all she meant by this, and he swayed for a mornent ^ if 
wavering, as if, perhaps, it was best that, if she want^ to be like this, 
who was he to try and alter her destiny? Then, as if m a fuiy at his 
own weakness in even a few moments' doubt, he w^, in spite of his own 
ailment pulling at Mrs. Draybridge and shouting fiercely; No 1 
won't have it— you've got to live. You’ve got to live I” 

•No, Why? Tve nothing to live for. I have nobody— its lor 

••I won’t let you,” he said; “I want you to live • ■ • he c^tinued, 
his voice breaking with emotion. “Please make the effort. You^. 

I know you can— you’re not alone!’’ And, looking suddenly at him, 
in that strange atmosphere of panic outside and ground her and com- 
plete tranquillity within, the tranquillity of despair, E^hel Draybridge 
realized that, indeed, she was not alone-that it was 
she should die. but that God had answered her prayers. No^ 
the way she had anticipated. He had given her 
desperately that she should live. He had sent her a '"f" 
that she. Ethel Draybridge. was one whom he respect*^ 5^middl^ 
and loved. She realized that this good-natured. ®ager-^. 
aged man who implored her to live was her answer Yes she want^ 
to live just as he wanted her to. No sudden picture of all she loveo 
passed before her eyes; no terrific urge to live; ^ f gg^but 

!Lmed°to dc^crall^that they T second" or^ two hadfin 

stood there imploringly, and Pf/’h^P fhe knew that she was loved 
reality, passed, but in ‘hat eternity to her. she k„ew that^- 

a„d, ,ui.e 

simply, she said: “Yes. we “jJ]* Ja^e • together there, they were 




CHAPTER THIRTY-THREE 

AS MIRANDA DRAGGED ARTHUR ^'^d hM tO gC^ 

entered from the balcony door; quickly s®""® ^who was still 
him out whilst others ran along towards Margie and M«ke 'vn 

shouting childishly. Mr. Gidney appeared th® ^ioo^ J-e smiling 
Four assisting Mrs. Draybridge; they ^ the other 

serenely as if they were strolling along a co^untry -• their 

side of the fire some of the hospital staff had "e" 

way into Sister’s Room and rescuing Margie’s Junior Probationer 
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The patients were taken down into the Public Wards, to the excite- 
ment of the occupants, who had, those who were able, wat'-hcd tlic 
rescue work from their v/indows. The local brigade soon had tire fire 
under control. Arthur and Duffy, side by side in tlie men's ward, 
sipping hot soup, were quite content; after an .xamination, both of 
them were told they would have a little longer at Branthn.j in order to 
put right the new complications that had occurred due to tne sudden 
strain put on their legs in attempting to escape Irom tiu* fire. Neither 
of them minded. Arthur was in a detached frame of mind now. a few 
months before he would have cynically cursed his bad Imk; today lie 
merely raised an eyebrow querulously and sipped Scolcli broth. Duffy 
was quite delighted; the sooner he was well, the sooner he had to report 
back to the Gdz<f/e — and, as far as Dulty was concerned, the Gditllc 
could wait. Mike had made such a fuss and talked mcess.uitly about 
his nerves being 'all shot to hell’, that they finally gave him a sedative 
to keep him quiet. 

In tire Women's Ward, Miranda, propped up in bed drinking tea, 
too excited to sleep, re-lived the few monu nts of sudden activity up- 
stairs; her only wish, that the position had been such that she had 
rescued Tommie Graves. Mrs. Draybridge lay in a nearby bed, and, 
visiting her. a dressing now on the burn on his face, sat Mr. Gidney.' 
They sat silently, holding each other’s hand, and looking at one another 
their eyes happily speaking volumes*. ’ 

In the Nurses' House in the Brantling Hospital grounds, once the 
gtrls had been quietened and after Margie had told and re-told her 
experiences of the fire, Margie was quietly packing a suitcase. There 
had been no awkward questions yet. but there would be, later in the 
morning. She’d had enough of Brantling. She'd only be sacked, any- 
way. She had racked her brains for a suitable excuse, but she could 
think of none. They’d put the squeak in for her at other hospitals if 
She stayed and faced the music ; and. anyway she w.as fed up with nursinc 
for a spell. She’d got Master Mike Mahoon where she wanted him and 
she d be able to settle down to a very pleasant holiday at his expense. 
Just as soori as Mike was better, it had been agreed that he should col- 
lect her and off they’d go. Mike was crazy about her. Well, a rood 
job too. Mike could give her a good time, and that, after all. was all 
^at mattered. And for the present, for the few more weeks before 
Mike was ready for. that vacation, little Margie would take that fiat in 

to look after herself these days, otherwise 
It was all take and no give. Margie hurriedly packed, and when all 

statiSn'*"*’ sneaked off to Brantling 


rv, i, Mrs Durkin’s bare room, the alarum clock that she hat^ri 
so much went off, stridently urging her to get up and go to work 

ful d?eam " SheTn??^"'" She"was^havin|such a wonder- 

Palace fK ^ Lutina Bell, the film star, were at Buckingham 
thJ ^ was showin'7 them round 

sinA « guests at Mon Repos were dressed in knee-br^«^^hAe 

i!'ndgPvetLVtop^o?iiV3F^ 


her ritual, she went about the business of getting up — hurriedly dip- 
piirg her hands into the enamelled basin, sluicing her face, dressing, 
then, opening the window slightly, and finally spreading the dripping 
on a large chunk of bread while the kettle was boiling for her cup of tea. 
Soon she was on her way to the Mon Repos. Grumbling and half 
talking to herself, she half*ran, half*walked towards the sea-front. 
She'd had a wonderful time at the hospital and now, after a quick period 
of heaven, she was going back to the hell of everyday drudgery. It 
made you fair sick. She wished she could have stayed at the hospital 
for the rest of her days; she really had enjoyed it, nothing to do but 
stretch out your tired old limbs and close your weary old eyes and sigh 
peacefully. Perhaps a nice drop of sleep, and, when you woke up, 
clean-faced nurses to wait on you and wash you and give you a nice 
meal. It was all right, a bit of real all right. And, in reflective mood, 
cursing her luck, knowing that they’d tease her at the Mon Repos, 
knowing that she had to go back to the old life, that in her tired old 
heart was bitter discontent, Mrs. Durkin reached the road she had 
attempted to cross when Arthur had knocked her down. Well, well 
. . she never would have thought that she would be grateful to any- 
one lor knocking her down, but she had been — oh, Lordie, yes! It 
had been grand. As she sighed, Mrs. Durkin looked first one way, then 
another, to tn.ike sure that the road was clear, and, seeing that it was, 
stepped off the pavement and began to cross. Suddenly she stopped, 
made up her mind, and then retraced her footsteps to the pavernent. 
A daring scheme had presented itself to her. She stood there, shiver- 
ing, slightly duo to the early morning chill and her own excitement, ^and 
she waited. 

She waited a considerable time, lor there was practically no traifle 
on the road at that hour of the morning. A solitary milk-cart rumbled 
by, and she would be very late for her work at the Mon Repos. And 
then, at last, coming slowly along from the direction of the sea-front, 
rumbled a large petrol lorry. Mrs. Durkin waited with bated breath, 
her eyes screwed up to watch the approaching lorry. The driver, not 
long up, sleepy-eyed, yawned as he made for London. He planned to 
pul! up at a little cafe he frequented further out of Brantling, where he 
couid get a good 'cup of tea with sausages and chips, and he was antici- 
pating this, when, almost under his wheels, he saw a little old woman 
dart across the road. He pulled the steering wheel round and jammed 
on his brakes, and. with a strident screech, the lorry swerved sideways 

acroas fhe road. . ^ 

They brought Mrs. Durkin into the hospital and took her 

straight to the Casualty Ward. They summaced the Resident Surgeon 
and he operated at once. The old girl was in a pretty bad way. He did 
what he could for her. The lorry driver was cut about the face a bit, 
and was deeply concerned at the accident. He kept reaffirming: 
■‘Ran out deliberately— right in front of my lorry— didn t give 
me no chance,” he said. The Resident Surgeon ordered a qus^ter of, 
morphia and a hundredth of atropine for Mrs. Durkin, nodde-. to the 
night staff and made his way back to his room. He hated doing- 
>:morgency jobs but he never let himself down, he always did a good 
iob— got interested at once — if he had to operate. Ar.d his early- 
morning bad temper only reappeared when he went back to bed again 
These confounded casualties always came in whenever he wanted a 
good rest; always when he had a golf date with Ted Black, and he 
needed all the sleep he could get to give Ted a good game 
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CHAPTER THIRTY-FOUR 


THE DAY STAFF, WHO HAD HAD VERY LITTLE SLEEP, CAME ON DUTY TO 
the Public Wards where all the patients from t!ie Private Wards were 
now housed. The fire had been the sole topic of ronversatit)n over 
breakfast, but now, as they overlapped the niRht staff, standiiij; t hatter- 
in groups about the Large Ward Kitchen, Nurse Moff-'an . anie 
wtinning in with the news of Margie Trimmins’ disappearance It had 
at first been thought, Morgan explained with some relish, and a ceitain 
^ amount of awe, that Margie had perished in the fire — until it was 
; definitely established that she had been seen downstairs in th • Pahlir 
Wards, and, later, by one of the other nntht iiUlhf'S, she left vv’tli h(*t 
suitcase at dawn for destinations unknown. There was a con^uiei able 
amount of speculation as to Margie’s v/heicaboutN, her posable irUvn* 
tions, her probable motives; the nurses knew Margie Tninnuns latluT 
well. Already, before the night staff had gone off duty (or Mk* day. 
the hospital's first visitor arrived. A hallesb. breathless loinnuc 
Graves, who had seen the early morning papers and h/ul huinecl up 
demanding an interview with Miranda Stewart — rules or no rules. 
There had been a fire, and he had every intention of secin<’ vvas all 
right, and damn the Official Visiting Hours. 

His worried face and his determination amused Sister, who had 
^ready assured him that Miranda wa.s perfectly all ru*ht ; that there 
had been no casualties and that he c<Hild see her a little later m the 
day. That was not good enough for Tommie, and he sai<l so So ter 
smiled, and took him in to see Miranda He could only e,a<p when he 
saw her; she looked, due chiefly to the terrifyiii*’ picturt s he ind budt 
up in his mind as to her pos.^iblc injury, very lovely, lying there, glanc- 
mg at one of the picture papers. She seemed to sense h is presence for 
she glanced up quickly as he came towards her 

was no need for tl^em to express pleasure ar that nionunt 
they both knew it to be there, and all unsaid things were, in reality, 
being said, if not aloud, then, in their minds. Miranda was safe I 
I ^ she looked back at him, she remembered something, and. quickly 
supping her hand under her pillow, she brought out a cablegram 
Arrived this morning,” she said. 

From Canada?” he asked, though why he should have kiidwn it 
from Canada he could not say Miranda lui.t nodded. He wa ; 
reluctant to look at it. Somehow he had tell that she would 

^ somehow in his heart he kiicsv that she and he were 

ound up in the future. That he would achieve success with her by 
IS side to help and spur him on to greater effort And now, suddenly 
Canada. He took the cablegram and read: Darlut^ wh<2( can / 
s op am in love someone else and would Itfu my freu/om anxious malcfi 
Q i^ends would not hurt hair oj your head uop lan you forgrre me? 

ijOmmie looked up quickly to find Miranda smiling at him. 
in 1*1 ntust be,” she said, “someone taking on awfully big intcrc'^ 


the ^^tghtly, Nurse Morgan, carrying a tray o( tea. came into 

and shA followed by some of the day staff, including Lily Fraser 

hosDitAi' regular day nurses in that ection oj the 

to the pVix^ff ^ ch^ge of the others who had come in to attend 
®ve Ward patients, temporarily housed in the big wards. 
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In the corner, Duffy groaned: “Must we have the hymnal so early 
in the morning?" and turned over on his back and looked up into the 
smiling face of Lily Fraser. 

“Aha! I think." he said, “I’m in Hollywood!" 

“Well! You promised to visit me," she said, “bu. I didn't expect 
you'd come and stay here!” 

“Blame your irresistible charm,” Duffy replied. 

Over by the door stood Ella and Evelyn Charteris “Now's you*^ 
chance,” whispered Ella Logan to Evelyrt. “Here! Take him his 
tea! ' she said excitedly, she wanted Evelyn to enjoy herself; she was 
awfully kind, was Ella, with her ‘kiddie’ and her sweet, ready smile. 

“V/hat chance?" Evelyn asked. 

"Arthu: Lane! Now that Margie's not here.- Ella began. 

Evelyn blushed. “I think you are all up the pole,” she said. 

“Go on. I know he likes you,” said Ella. 

“Don't talk rot.” Evelyn replied, and turned to give the mug of tea 
to Nurse Jenkins Ella stopped her. “Oh no, you don't!” she said. 
“Go on, now!” 

Evelyn took the mug ot tea over to Arthur, He took some waking, 
for he had not slept much until dawn. There were two fascinating lines 
between his eyebrows, and his eyelashes were dark and thick as they 
lay in semicircles on his cheeks; there was just the hint of one eyebrow 
cocked higher than the other, as if a cynical dream was passing through 
his sleep. He was so good-looking and, even unshaven, he was nice and 
clean. As she placed the tea on the table near him Evelyn shook him 
softly ‘Good morning.” she said. He opened his eyes and smiled 
slowly. 

"Would you,” he asked lazily, “be interested in a contract whereby 
you did that for the next ten years?” 

Evelyn looked surprised. “I don't understand." 

“I can't think of anything I'd like more,” Arthur explained, “than 
for you to wake me with tea in the moining — so, at a modest salary, 
say thirty quid a week, whether in China or Peru, all you have to do is 
bring in my morning tea — will you accept?” 

"You're delirious — it must be because of the fire," said Evelyn. 

“Of course, you've got lots of time to think about it," Arthur added. 
“I shan't be leaving the hospital for some while yet " 

■ril think about it!” promised Evelyn 


In the Women’s Ward. Lily Fraser, going the rounds, stepped 
behind the screen that Brantling placed around any patient in a Public 
Ward who had just had an operation, and studied the report above the 
bed The name seemed familiar, and she turned and looked down at 
Mrs Durkin, She started It was the same old charlady! Nurse 
Fraser turned and found that the Day Sister had joined her by tbe 
bedside. 

•Sister — it's the same old lady.” she began. Sister nodded. ^1 

know. And the irony is that she’s come back here the same way 

“What — run over by a car?” 

“Yes. A lorry. The driver's in for minor cuts and abrasions, 
swears she did it ourposely.” 

“She must be blind as a bat. Sister. . _. . j 

“Well she looks quite pleased with herself, ' Sister remarked 

There’s no hope, s there?” Nurse Fraser asked. 
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“No, I m afraid not. She got hit properly this time.” 

Then, as they looked down at Mrs. Durkin, the tired old eyelids 
flickered and finally forced themselves back. Her watery old eyes 
peered at them, weakly trVing to focus them. They were nurses, all 
right. Yes, she was in paradise. She murmured something, and they 

what she said. Nurse Fraser took hold of her hand 
Those — those lovely flowers,” she muttered weakly. There were 
no flowers. Sister looked up at Nurse Fraser, who replied: "Yes. aren't 
they beautiful?” Mrs. Durkin nodded. She thought for a moment 
and tried to speak again. She made .signs for Lily Fraser to get closer to 

nw. Nurse Fraser bent low over the prostrate old body. “What dear?” 

she asked. Mrs. Durkin tried once more. She framed the words but 
To And then, as if by sheer will-power, determined 

whispered ■■•Oo'’? ' 

n gfeat and wonderful smile lit up the face of Mrs Durkin- she 
nodded as if sl« had known the answer all the time. The smile did not 
die: but Mrs. Durkin did. at that very moment, and in gre.Xppiness 

cmZ r Sister, matter-of-factir D ■ 

fife'rp.eSi'n ort',1 sl‘t' era„X‘ 

moment Matron appeared like visiting Royalty with the 
Dcy ..i^pter and her assistant hovering just a few inches behi^H Mlf* 
ready to explain, agree or alibi, whateier the n^ed Ini^ht lie n . 

hadn't time to reply for Mafrnn awaiting their passing. Daphne 
head held hieh H;! t ‘’“^eoneby andit wastoo late. With 

ing?” Have you had a motion this morn- 

voice, Tte^'nVerS'r -T' 

baw Dap^th''rT'e!iTiL^roinr^^^ Bcacli..,, p,„. 

".usical p,”.e- aTSu^'sl'-MoTan.: v-l"«onsTi„"S?t'L‘c'’er^:;::ed^ 


THE END 
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The light-hearted autobiography by John Paddy Carstairs ^ 

You get as cood value as if you took in a film-fan weekly for a ^ 
whole year. — Howard Spring in the Daily Mail. 

Here, as in his many novels, 'he comments wisely and wittily on 
men and affairs, and also women . . . gay and gossipy pages ... a 
delightful line of wisecracks ... all entertaining stuff ... the 
numerous photographs, among the best of their kind, add to the fun 
of the record. — Cavalcade. 

An agreeably honest success story. Some six hundred stage and 
film names bob in and out of this book. — Star. 

This young man is a versatile person who has seen life from many 
angles and believes in living it to the fulh . ■ . His illustrated auto- 
biography is a graphic piece of writing, never dull, full of human 
interests . . . many sided in its appeal. . . — Professor Maurice 
Relton in the Church oj England Newspaper. _ ' 

Readers who enjoyed this Author’s popular arid amusing novels 
will thoroughly enjoy this gay autobiography. . . - Carstairs' keen 
sense of humour never fails to interest and amuse his readers.— TAe 
Queen. 

Very readable and film fans will adore it. — Sheffield Telegraph. 

I do think that it is a great achievement to write a success story 
and leave no taste of envy or resentment in a reader s mouth.— Ai.an 
Kennington. 

The book is packed with famous names of the screen, amusing 
disclosures and stories, and if only because of its stout-heartedness and 
unspoiled spirit should surely parallel in sales his fictional best sellers. 

' — Reading Standard. , , . . 

. . . Engaging frankness. . . . There is a great deal of fun about 
Hollywood. The book gives a vivid picture of it.— RcynoMs News. 

. Star studded autobiography . . A vigorous young man with a 
smooth line in wisecracks, on first-name terms with almost eve^ star 
in London .ind Hollywood . . . amusing reading.— Ncuis Review, ' 

London. , _ . i,-— 

This gay autobiography . his sense of fun never deserts him.— 

Manchester Evening News. ., 

To those readers who seek something 'different we heartuy 
recommend this light-hearted autobiography, in which the abhors ; 
irresistible sense of humour is ever to the fore. — Burton Daily mail. 
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